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CONCENTRATION. 
Concentrate all your thoughts upon the work in 
hand. The sun’s rays do not burn until brought to a 
focus.—Alexander G. Bell. 








Government Telephones in Great Britain. 
Government ownership and operation of a big telephone sys- 
tem are not proving successful in Great Britain, according to 
When the British 


government took over the business of the National Telephone 


reports in the English and Scottish press. 


Co. there was much difference of opinion as to what the result 
would be—not only to the telephone-using public but to the 
army of employes connected with the system. A _ willingness 
was manifested to wait for a season and observe the working 
of the new plan before passing judgment on government owner- 
ship and control. 

It is now said, after the trial thus far, that the public has 
not been furnished an improved service, and that telephone 
users are disappointed with the conduct of the business by the 


John 


his dander up and make a very loud uproar, but that he will 


British postoffice department. 3ull is rather slow to get 
ere long, unless conditions change for the better, is considered 
certain. 

The telephone employes, however, are complaining bitterly 
about the government management. The Amalgamated Society 
of Telephone Employes, in session at Glasgow, adopted_a series 
of resolutions denouncing the service conditions generally, the 
methods of working and what was termed the unbusinesslike 
codes of rules enforced by the government officials in command 
of the telephone department. The telephone workers have dis- 
covered that it is not so satisfactory to work under govern- 
ment bosses as under private owners. 

According to the reports from the Glasgow meeting, the post- 
office department engaged unskilled men at a higher rate of 
wages than that paid to the experienced employes, and in- 
structed the latter to teach the novices the telephone business. 
To pay the pupil more than the teacher is certainly a ridiculous 
policy that cannot work satisfactorily, and one that would not 


last very long in a privately-owned concern, Only a govern- 


ment department would attempt it, and even there the justifiable 
outcry of indignation from those discriminated against, is sure 
to be heard with effect. 

Other indictments against the government’s management are 
the reduction of the supervising staff, and the limiting of pro- 
The dissatisfac- 


tion of the working force of the telephone system 


motions for deserving and efficient employes. 
naturally 
tends to lower the efficiency of the service, and is worrying the 
advocates of government ownership. 

The chances are that politics is at the bottom of much of 
the trouble. A vast telephone system, with its hundreds of 
jobs, is likely to make a patronage-seeking politician lose sight 
of the fact that the system exists to furnish service to the 


public rather than to help him maintain his position. 





Telephone Good Nature. 
value of good nature 
The per- 


son with a happy disposition gets along much better in this 


It is difficult to under-estimate the 
and a pleasant voice in the use of the telephone. 
world than he who carries a constant “grouch” towards 
the rest of mankind, and nowhere is this more clearly em- 
phasized than in the telephone field. When the person 
at the other end of the wire speaks crossly and harshly, 
one invariably feels his ire rising, and it is not easy under 
these circumstances to maintain that good feeling which 
contributes so much to the successful transaction of busi- 
ness. 

Telephone companies appreciated the value of this con- 
dition long ago, and now try to secure operators who pos- 
sess pleasant voices and sunny dispositions. Moreover, 
they are constantly reminded of the advantage of courteous 
manners and dulcet tones, and although many telephone 
the latter is 


users impose grievous burdens on “central”, 


impressed every day with the truth that “a soft answer 


turneth away wrath.” On the other hand, “grievous words 


” 


stir up anger,” and the wise telephone user is he who re- 
tains his temper and remains cheerful, even under difficulty. 
Use the telephone in a happy, cheerful spirit and its use- 


fulness will be multiplied many fold. 


— 
ee 


ee 
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The World Needs a Man Like This 
By HERBERT KAUFMAN 


The man who does not possess the courage of his convictions can never hope 
to convince the rest of us that he possesses courage. You must fight for your beliefs 
before the world will believe in your fights. 

When you set out to attain the respect of mankind, remember to count your self- 
respect first and after that the respect of your fellows will last. 

The reason for nine successes out of ten is the cause and not the success for 
which the battle is made. 

We need leaders, but we insist that they shall prove their right as well as their 
might to lead. If opposition discourages you, we'll be discouraged in you. We ac- 
knowledge a better, only after we have been bettered. We do not elect our superiors, 
we submit to their greatness. We do not give away to those who flatter us, but to 
them who batter us. Every man Jack in the land would much prefer to command 
than to serve. Therefore, your ambition to stand at the head of the line means a contest 
all down the line. 

We must have more men in our midst who will dare to help us by hurting our 
vanity and correcting our faults. Far too many of us lack the manhood to look our 
weaknesses squarely in the eye and call them by their unvarnished names. 

We do not wish the surgeon's knife, but when it saves something, we acknowl- 
edge its beneficence. We are not fond of the index finger of the diagnostician, but 
when its jab produces a jump, it signifies that something is wrong underneath. 

The physician who coddles his patients, the manager who coddles his superior, and 
the chief who does not discipline his men, are all cowards and must pay the penalty 
of cowardice. They eventually fall to the ground. They must fall by the law of 
gravity—the gravity of Truth. 

Wounded vanity has never as yet been known to prove fatal, but many a patient, 
many a cause, and many an enterprise, have been killed because a yellow-veined hyp- 
ocrite, at a crucial moment, winked at the existence of a wound rather than wound a 
weakness. 

Humanity does not bestow affection upon those who correct its hypocrisies and 
its conceits, but it grants them honor. It does not love its moral surgeons, but it 
obeys and follows them. 

They may arouse our anger, by forcing us to realize that we have wronged our- 
selves, but every time they demonstrate that we are small, they make us acknowledge that 
they are great. 

Vanity is ever binding us. We have a habit of looking from our flaws and en- 
larging our virtues. We love our self-love more than we love ourselves. We need help 
at all times and in all places. 

We are surfeited with demagogues. We have far too many hypocrites, but so- 
ciety is pitifully lacking in giants. Everywhere the call is sounding for men—for strong 
men—men with clear vision—men with clean hearts—men who dare to nail a lie and 
tell a truth—men who fear to fail in nothing so much as in themselves. 


Copyright by Herbert Kaufman. 























The Autobiography of an Operator in a Country Exchange 


Vivid Portrayal of the Experiences of a Telephone Girl in a Small Country Town—Ellen Burke Enjoys Her Duties 
But Is Too Soft-Hearted to Make a Good Collector—How Subscribers Were 
Warned and Escaped the Forest Fire 


By George Lawrence Willman 


The only way I can write this little story of my life is 
to write it the way I write home to the folks in Bay City. 
Sunday morning I pull the table up to the window in my 
room, where I am just up even with the tops of the trees 
and above the roar of the street cars and the noisy pitter- 
patter of the foot-steps on the sidewalk. In my own 
way, just as we used to talk over the supper table at 
Sylvanville, I tell them everything that happens during 
the week. I write it down just as it comes into my head, 
and I know the grammar and spelling must be dreadful, 
but the folks at home don’t care for grammar and spelling 
if they can read the love and the homesickness between 
the lines. 

We used to live in Sylvanville. I was born there Oc- 
tober 27, 18—but there is no need to bother you with the 
exact date. Doubtless we would all be living in Sylvan- 
ville today if there were such a place, but there isn’t— 
Sylvanville has disappeared from the map. That, how- 
ever, is getting ahead of my story. 

When I finished school I wanted to go to work. Ina 
little town like Sylvanville, it is not easy to find work 
suitable for a bright, ambitious 


switchboard best of all. I used to take pride in seeing 
how quickly I could answer a subscriber after the drop 
came down. In Sylvanville we did not have a lamp 
board. When a subscriber called, a little jigger would 
wiggle and a shutter drop down and show you the number 
calling. Then you would plug into a jack miles away 
from the drop and answer just as you do in Detroit or 
anywhere else, but the subscriber would be very different 
from the Detroit subscriber. 

“That you, Ellen?” he would be just as likely to say 
as not, 

“That’s who it is, John. Who can I get for you?” 

“How much is it to talk down to Au Sable?” 

“Au Sable? Let me see—twenty-five cents for three 
minutes.” 

“Pretty steep, ain’t it?” 

“Oh, no, I don’t think so. 
to at Au Sable?” 

“See if you can get Chas. Brown’s hardware store. I 
broke my big saw and I heard he had an extra one down 
there that would fit my machine.” 

“Do you want to talk to Mr. 


Who do you want to talk 





schoolgirl. That’s me—or at least 
it was the way I felt at that time. 
I knew a girl that worked in the 
telephone office; it was Lillian 
French. One evening, just after 
school, I met her on the street. 

“Hello, Helen,” she said, “I 
heard you were looking for a po- 
sition; are you?” 

“Yes, Lillian, school is out now 
and I might just as well be work- 
ing as doing nothing.” 

“Why don’t you see Mr. Baker? 
Maybe he has work for you in the 
telephone office.” 

“Aren’t Blanche and Mary 
going to stay?” 

“Blanche is going to Bay 
City in a few weeks and she 
told me today that she would 
like to rest up during July if Mr. 
Baker could get somebody to take 
her place.” 
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Brown personally, or to anyone 
in his store?” 

“Oh, anyone will do, 
sell that saw.” 

There were only 150 subscribers 
in Sylvanville, and we knew every 
one of them, and they knew us and 
called us by our given names. 
Number? Would you believe it, 
you could no more get some peo- 
ple to call by number than you 
could fly. 

“Now, Ellen,” they would say, 
“don’t try to practice them city 
airs here. You know who I want 
and how to get ’em without me 
looking up any number. I’ve used 
this here telephone for twenty 
years and I ain’t had no trouble 
yit.” 

The collecting part was fine 
when people had the money, but 
my, didn’t I hate to call on people 
the second or third time to ask 














if he can 
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“T’ll see him to-morrow morn- 
ing. Speak a good word for me 
before then, Lillian, won’t you?” 

“Of course I will; I would love to have you in the 
Office.” 

The next morning Mr. Baker hired me. That was seven 
years ago the 29th of last June, and I have never been 
off the payroll a day since. 


In Sylvanville we had a force of two regular day op- 
erators, one relief operator and a night operator. When 
I came into the office they made the relief operator reg- 
ular operator to take Blanche Smith’s place, and I was 
made relief operator. The relief operator worked on the 
books, collected bills and relieved the regular operator at 
meal time. From the very first I liked the work at the 
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“He Buried His Face In His Arms.” 


them for the money. Finally, I 
put my foot down hard and said I 
wouldn’t do any more collecting. It was the first and last 
time I ever refused to do anything for the telephone com- 
pany. 

The manager looked at me hard for a few moments, 
and then changed his mind about discharging me. His 
face broke into a smile and he said: 

“Well, it’s no job for a soft-hearted girl, anyway.” 

But let me tell you what led up to it. 

There was an old lawyer who had a dirty, cooped-up 
office over Bentley’s drug store. At least he called him- 
self a lawyer. He’ was a veteran of the Civil War. He 
drew a small pension, and once in a great while people 
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out of the goodness of their hearts would give him some 
little simple legal document to execute. He had a party- 
line telephone, and I venture to say that he did not do 
enough law business in a year to pay for it. His pension 
and his wife were the main sources of his subsistence. 

I had called on him several times and each time he 
promised to pay: “When I can get in some of the money 
that people are owing me.” Finally I told him that as a 
telephone company we could not be made a fellow cred- 
itor with him in the delinquent obligations of his clients. 
In five days we must have the money or the telephone. 

“Now, my dear young lady, I knew you when you were 
a prattling baby and I knew your father and your uncles 
and I do not propose to be dictated to by you.” 

“T am not dictating, I am telling you what the rules of 
our company—” 

“T don’t care about your company. Like the railroad 
company and every other big corporation it is without 
mercy or fairness. It will take the last cent from a suf- 
fering public and give them nothing for it—nothing, but 
abuse and insults.” 

“It has been very fair with you, Mr. Todd, I think; it 
has not pressed you for this money.” 

“It daren’t press me, it knows that I do not fear it. 
It knows that I will expose its flagrant injustices, its 
wretched service—”’ By this time he was throwing his 
arms around as though he were addressing a judge and 
jury. 

“Now, look here, Mr. Todd.” (This made me mad). 
“When you criticise the service, you criticise me and the 
other girls who are just as good as gold, and I won't 
stand for it. I am not here to listen to your abuse, I 
am here to tell you that we must have the money or take 
the telephone out. If the telephone company treats ycu 
so unfairly, why do you keep the telephone?” 

“That is none of your business, young woman. A busi- 
ness man cannot get along without telephone service. My 
clients depend upon it to get in touch with me when im- 
portant matters come up—” Right here he flopped down 
in his old rickety chair and buried his face in his arms 
on his old broken-down office table. He began to sob 
like a child. The old yellow, age-stained papers scattered 
about him, which he had kept there fcr years to make 
people think he was busy, were no more wrinkled or 
parchment-like than the skin on his gnarled hands. 

“Ellen—Ellen,” he gasped. “Don’t be too hard on me. 
Don’t take my telephone away from me. I haven’t the 
money just now, but I got some at the house | am sav- 
ing up from my pension to buy some law books, you can 
have that—you can have that—” 

I didn’t wait to say “thank you,” or “yes, please.” 
There was a lump in my throat. I never pitied anyone in 
the world so much as I did that poor old man. 

Five days later I called on him again. He was asleep 
with his head in his arms on.the desk, almost as I had 
left him before. Every afternoon he used to sleep this 
way in his office—deep, profound slumber that not even 
the most frantic and prolonged telephone bell could 
waken. We knew, for we had tried to call him on sev- 
eral occasions for his wife. 

“Don’t disturb him,” she would say. Her voice was 
soft, sweet and patient. “Maybe he is very busy.” She 
knew he was asleep, but she didn’t know that we knew it. 

I hope that in his dreams, while he slept, he tried im- 
portant cases before distinguished tribunals. If he did 
they were the only cases he ever tried, and | hope that 
he won, for even if he did owe the telephone company 
six dollars, which I could not collect, he was a dear ald 
man and a gentleman. 

I tiptoed out of the office and shut the door softly so 
as not to wake him. But no such precautions were 
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necessary. I might have brought in a brass band and it 
would have served only to usher him into some court in 
Dreamland. The reason [| tiptoed, I guess, was because 
I felt down in my boots that I was side-stepping my duty 
as a collector. When I got outside I went right straight 
to Mr. Baker and resigned as a collector, with the result 
above mentioned. Late that afternoon, old Mr. Todd 
marched into the office with all the dignity of a great 
lawyer and paid his six dollars. 

The third summer I had been with the telephone com- 
pany something happened that made Sylvanville famous, 
Some towns are like some people; the only way they can 
achieve fame is to meet with some tragic end. Yet, if a 
man must die and a town must be dead, why is it not 
better to do it in a blaze of glory, even if it must be done 
a little quicker than you like? 

Lillian is my authority that Sylvanville was dead. 

“Ellen,” she would say, while we were both working 
at the board, “we are the fools to stick here in this town 
and vegetate. It’s awful, we are wasting our lives. We 
could get work in a minute in Bay City, or even in De- 
troit. Look at Blanche Smith. She went to Bay City 
and married a fellow with lots of money. Yes, Mrs. John- 
son, I have been trying to get him ‘all afternoon. John 
Perkins said that he thinks he must have gone to Posey- 
ville early this morning, for the blinds have been down 
all day.” 

“T know, Lillian, but we don’t know a soul in Bay City 
or Detroit—Hello, Jake, why how are you? This is the 
first time you have used your telephone to-day. Oh, I’m 
all right, thanks. How’s Martha? That’s good. You bet 
I will, if I can get ’im. He is awful slow to answer his 
telephone.” 

“Of course, we don’t know a soul, but what of that? 
We have tongues in our heads—Qh, my, here’s that awful 
Mary Ann again. No, indeed, Miss Jones, we are right 
here every minute. We haven't time to listen on the line. 
Why, I never said such a thing. Even if I did hear it, I 
would not tell anybody. Very well, report me to Mr 
Baker if you want to, I can’t help it. Why, I don’t think 
I have been saucy or impudent.” 

Lillian’s eyes flashed. I could almost hear them crackle 
the way the carbons do behind the switchboard when it 
lightnings. Mary Jones was an old maid who lived just 
at the outskirts of the village. She was very lame. A 
fall on the ice and a dislocation of her hip when she was 
a little girl had put her on crutches for life. An old maid 
in a small town is supposed to have a sharp tongue and 
an inquisitive disposition. As a rule, I have found that 
this is an injustice to them, but Mary Ann was so very, 
very much this way that she must have brought up the 
average tremendously against all old maids in general. 

“Now, Lillian, for pity’s sake, make allowances for 
Mary Ann. She is a poor crippled woman—” 

“Her brain is the most crippled part of her,” snapped 
Lillian. 

“Then pity her for that; she can’t help it!” 

“Oh, you wouldn’t be such an angel if you had to stand 
what I do from her. I hate her! But what can you ex- 
pect in a little jay town like this, where everybody knows 
everybody else and lies about them. If you think I am 
going to spend the rest of my life here, you are mistaken!” 

But Lillian didn’t have to take matters into her own 
hands. 

It was August. For many nights the sky to the west 
of Sylvanville was red and the air pungent with the smell 
of burning. More and more of the men of Sylvanville 
were called upon to go out and fight the fire. The tones 
of voice in which people asked about the fire became more 
and more anxious. Finally we had to own up that our 
little village of Sylvanville was in danger. It was sur- 











August 9, 1913. 


rounded by the forest on three sides. The weeks of 
drought and the parching rays of the summer sun had 
made the forest undergrowth as dry as gun powder. The 
pitch crusted on the dead spruce woods was almost as in- 
flammable as kerosene oil. The fate of Sylvanville depend- 
ed upon the weather; if it rained hard for a few days 
we would be safe; if it did not, our homes and possibly 
our very lives would be in danger. Our little town with 
a few dozen houses, and friends dearer to us than all the 
rest of the world, was nothing but a little pile of kindling 
wood to the broad front of the fire, which extended fifteen 
miles north and south. Some of you people who pray for 
fair weather for your picnic day and your ball game, will 
never know how blessed is the rain until you have been 
through a forest fire. 

But the rain did not come. The sky looked like an 
arching dome of water-tight copper, scorched bronze-blue 
with the heat. We realized our danger, but very few of 
us took precautions to save even the things we could carry 
away. We seemed helpless, dazed by the awfulness of 
the disaster that threatened, and yet, human-like, we al- 
ways hoped that maybe something would happen in the 
end to put off the calamity. 

Finally the day came that ended our suspense once and 
for all. Although we had been warned for weeks, so 
swiftly did the crisis fall that not one of us had time to 
anticipate or prepare. Early in the forenoon of August 
11, a high, steady west wind set in. It fanned the flames 
into a ranging fury, against which the efforts of the fire 
fighters were as puny as a child’s sand wall is to the in- 
coming tide. Men fied from the forest for their very lives. 

The first warning we had at the switchboard was when 
David Owens called up from the Bruce saw mill a half- 
mile west of the village. I answered his call. 


“Ellen!” (He was a strong man, but his voice trembled 
like an old man’s.) “Ellen! Get me Sheriff Perkins right 
away!” 


I found the sheriff at Ned Smith’s livery barn. 

“Joe!” David did not wait to say “Hello,” “Get every- 
body out of town; send people to their houses, use rigs 
or any way you can, but get ’em out quick.” 

“Is there any danger, Dave?” 

“Danger! Nothing but the hand of God can save the 
town. The flames went through the hig swamp this morn- 
ing like a race horse, and the spruce and pine this side is 
going like gun powder. We had to run for our lives. The 
heat from the flames is so great here at Bruce’s mill that 
the leaves on the trees are curling up like—say, Joe, I got 
to go. For God’s sake don’t lose a minute.” 

I stayed in on the line until he finished, and then I went 
all to pieces. Terror struck me to the very soul. I 
jumped up from the board screaming and started pell mell 
for the door, but Lillian grabbed me by the arm. 

“Ellen, you little fool, what’s the matter with you?” 

“Lillian, the fire! the fire! let me go!” 

“Don’t be a ninny. I heard what he said. There won’t 
be any danger for hours. Are you going to let every- 
body burn up, I say?” 

Lillian was as strong as a man. She dragged me back 
to the board and fairly sat me at my position. 

“Now, don’t be a goose!” I was nearly dead with 
fright, but even then J noticed Lillian’s face. She was 
pale as a sheet and her eyes were terrible to see. Her 
voice was harsh and dry. For days my arm was black 
and blue where she took hold of me. 

She started in to call up the subscribers and warn them. 
I heard her call her own people first and then she called 
my house. I was too paralyzed to move. She reached 
over and shook me and then leaped to her feet and struck 
me in the face with the flat of her hand. I nearly fell off 
the chair, but she grabbed me and shoved me head first 
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against the switchboard. She put a plug into my hand 
and then my senses came to me. 

“Now call up the people on your position, one after an- 
other and don’t be a fool. 

“The fire is coming this way fast, the sheriff wants 
everybody to go to the fields east of town right away!” 

That was our message. When we gave it subscribers 
asked, “How,” “When,” “Where!” But we never stopped 























“| Nearly Fell Off the Chair, But She Grabbed Me.” 


to explain. We could hear women scream when we gave 
the news, but we never stopped to answer. We pulled the 
plug out and rang the next subscriber. As I worked my 
courage came back and my mind cleared. The operating 
room darkened perceptibly, great rolling clouds of black 
smoke shut out the sunlight. 

“My God,” cried Lillian, “I think poor Mary Ann Jones 
fainted when I told her. I heard her scream and then I 
heard something fall and clatter on the floor. She must 
have fallen with her crutches. She will burn up sure. 
There is no one with a telephone who lives near her that 
I can call up. Ellen, I must run uv to her house. Call 
the rest of my numbers, there are only a few.” 

Lillian left her hat and her purse. It is funny I noticed 
a little thing like that. I even called after her to remind 
her, but the slam of the door was the only answer. I 
finished calling Lillian’s and my own numbers and then 
I tried to think of someone whom I might have forgotten 
in my haste. 

Like a flash the vision of old lawyer Todd asleep in his 
chair shot into my mind. I sprang from the switchboard 
and raced down the stairs inte the street. Crowds of 
people carrying all kinds of packages and goods in their 
hands were running down Main street eastward. I ran 
west into the middle of the street on my way to Mr. 
Todd’s office. The wind blowing in my face was hot, like 
the wave of heat when you open the stove door to put 
in a piece of wood. The sky overhead was black with 
rolling clouds of smoke, and to the westward, seemingly 
almost at the very village limits, tongues of flame and 
showers of sparks reached up far above the housetops. 

When I reached the stairway over Gentley’s drug store 
I was so out of breath that my throat ached and my body 
was drenched with perspiration. I ran up the steep, nar- 
row stairs and into the old man’s musty office. So vivid 
in my mind had been the vision of him asleep at his desk 
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that I walked clear over to his vacant chair before I could 
realize that he was not there. 

Just as I reached the sidewalk, Norman Bentley was 
leaving the store. He had a little bag of money in his 
hand. 

“Ellen, what in the world are you doing up here? You 
have just about time to make a getaway, if you do it 
quick. Take my hand!” 

“I can’t. I must go and find Lillian. 
Mary Ann Jones’.” 

“You skip and I will go after Lillian!” 

We both went and we met Lillian half leading and half 
carrying the crippled woman. With Norman’s help we 
dragged the partly unconscious Mary Ann to lower Main 
street and there Sheriff Perkins picked us all up with his 
two-horse rig and drove us to the fields two miles east 
of Sylvanville. From this spot we saw the little cluster 
of homes, dear to us since the days of our babyhood, 
crumple up in a sea of flames and disappear forever. 


She went up to 


Adapting Motor Truck Bodies to Various Requirements. 

No one idea is complete in itself, says a writer in The 
Commercial Vehicle. Any new idea in any line is a basis of 
reasoning as to its applicability in another and hence the body 
design shown, though used by a western telephone concern, 
may be even more applicable to other lines, or the ideas may 
start a new train of thought which may lead to schemes vastly 
superior. The sketches shown were made from a machine op- 
erated by the Milwaukee Telephone Co. 

The machine which has been adapted to these ideas is in 
telephone repair work covering the entire city area of 15 
square miles or more, making 50 to 60 miles a day and 
averaging 50 stops during the 8-hour period. Stops average 
10 minutes each, there being generally some minor repair 
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between these a strap is stretched over the call box at the 
top of the telephone, holding it tight against the wall. In 
this way it is held solid and yet can be removed quickly. 

On the other wall are sheives arranged to fold up against 
the wall when not filled or when a bulk load is to be taken 
on. On these are carried the bell boxes for desk sets, and 
these, too, are held down with a strap so that they cannot 
rattle or jar. 

On the inside of the front wall at the front of the body 
fitments are arranged as in Fig. 2. At the top is a shelf for 
desk telephones, below this, forming a double row, a rack 
for receivers, and below this a tool and supply box. 

The upper desk telephone rack is shown in detail, Fig. 3, 
This is in the form of a shelf, a trifle wider than the base of 
the instruments. A number of these are set in a row across 
the front, and a board or hinged piece padded on its lower 
face, lets down behind the instruments so that the pad presses 
on the bases of the telephones on top and holds them down, 
The strip is hinged on the right end and has a clasp lock 
on the other end to hold the hinged piece snugly in place under 
pressure. The receiver rack, Fig. 2, is merely a shelf with a 
flannel top and with holes bored in it in two rows, these 
being larger than the shank of the receiver but smaller than 
the diaphragm chamber. Thus the receivers hang down and 
are held in place by their own weight. Nothing short of an 
upsetting of the vehicle could dislodge them. 





President Vail on Government’s Suit. 
President Vail of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. is quoted as stating that he sees nothing startling in 
the matter submitted in the government’s suit against the 
company in the northwest, since all the evidence had 
been given the attorney-general by the corporation itself. 
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Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 


interior of Telephone Supply Wagon 


job to do at each stop which causes the delay. Two men 
are carried on the machine. 

The body is enclosed completely, a solid partition being 
fitted back of the driver’s seat. The entrance is by door 
at the rear. No windows are fitted, and the body is fairly 
heavy in construction, this being permissible in this case as 
loads are light but bulky. 

The load consist ordinarily of telephone parts, such as 
battery boxes, receivers, switches, etc., desk instruments and 
wall telephones. These are all more or less delicate and 
must be carefully handled. They cannot, therefore, be piled 
promiscuously on the floor but must be held in place. For 
this the wall arrangements which are shown have been devised. 

Along the right side of the vehicle, Fig. 1, as one looks in 
at the rear door, are cleats, L-shaped, screwed to the wall on 
the right. Into the groove formed between the cleat and the 
wall the bottom of the wall telephone trackboard fits. Along 
either side of the ‘strument, iron rods run vertically and 





Instrument Racks and Shelves. 


Fig. 3. Detalis of the Instrument Racks. 
Mr. Vail said: “They complain about the buying of com- 
panies, when sometimes public bodies would order us to 
take over these other lines. We don’t believe there has 
been any violation of the Sherman law, and therefore we 
will let the case go to the courts without contesting the 
facts.” 





Bulletin of National Association. 

The National Independent Telephone Association has 
issued the third bulletin in the series now under prepara- 
tion. This bulletin is part one of a reprint of the de- 
cision of the United States Supreme Court in the Min- 
nesota rate cases and presents in convenient form that 
portion of the opinion of Justice Hughes relating to the 
interference by the state commission with interstate com- 
merce. Copies of the bulletin may be had by application 
to the headquarters of the association, McCormick Build- 
ing, Chicago. 
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Optimism—Things to Worry About 


By J.C. 


I am going to spring a chestnut! I am eastward bound 
on the Pennsylvania Fast Mail, speeding through Indiana, 
on my way to an Ohio town and thence to a picnic. 

It probably seems strange for a man to go 500 miles 
to a picnic, but this picnic is a particularly big one. 

The Cuyahoga Telephone Co. of Cleveland lays down 
its cares for one day, and thoroughly enjoys it. 

I expect to tell you all about it next week. 


But somehow I feel as if I am picnicing all the time. 

The telephone industry has such a kaleidoscopic tendency 
that a man can not help but be interested in it every 
minute. 

This industry has more colors than a chameleon—and 
they change more often. 


One of our readers recently said that I was a double- 
barrelled, hair-triggered optimist. I admit it, however, 
much damage the admission will cause me. 

In financial circles, to call a man an optimist is almost as 
serious as calling a man a liar in the early days of Kansas 
hypersensitiveness. Whenever Wall Street wishes to dub 
a man a failure, or tip it off to others that a man is not 
desirable, they call him an optimist. 

You might have a letter from a Wall Sreet man, burst- 
ing with encomiums of your skill and prowess, but the in- 
sertion of the word “optimist” is fatal! 

In early railway circles, a discharged man was given 
a letter of recommendation which sounded fine. But he 
never could get a job, because in a corner of the letter 
was a picture of a rooster, upside down, which could only 
be seen in a certain light. Of course the discharged 
switchman did not know that. 

Likewise, beware of friends who describe you as an op- 
timist—that is. if you have Wall Street ambition! 

I certainly do see many signs of hope for the individual. 
One of them is the order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, compelling reduction of express rates. 

A long while ago, a man paid a $32 express bill on a $2.50 
piece of iron. He swore vengeance; hired an attorney; 
went before the commission and won out. 

Men often do philanthropic things when they get mad. 

Undoubtedly express companies are not optimists this 
morning! 


is the great industrial and 
commercial activity in foreign lands. We exported $2,466,- 
000,000 last year, and imported $1,813,000,000,—a difference 
in our favor of $422,000,000. 

Did you ever try to think what that means? 


What makes me optimistic 


And we have ‘soon at hand the settlement of the currency 
question. And the end of panics is in sight! 

The administration is planning to place $50,000,000 in 
Western and Southern banks to help move the crops. This 
puts an end to the annual stringency about harvest time. 
What is more silly than 7 per cent. money? Money is 
not worth that much when the security is good. 

Borrowing money from a bank on good collateral is 
quite different from investment in an enterprise that is not 
certain. 


Accordingly, a 7 is not com- 
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per cent. rate of interest 


Kelsey 


pensatory when invested in the average utility, but a short 
loan with security good, is not worth more than 5% 
per cent. 

Any condition which will give business men 5% per cent. 
money should be accepted cheerfully. 


The New York banks have been greatly stirred by the 
accusation of Senator Tillman, that they had ruined the 
Southern farmer. 

Of course, a grain of salt must be taken with the as- 
sertion. But anyone who knows, will readily agree that 
something is needed along emergency lines. Some bankers 
indignantly deny that any money is needed—that everyone 
is being taken care of. 

It reminds me of St. Louis, which so proudly refused 
cyclone contributions, claiming that it could take care of 
its own. It was a foolish lie and it ruined countless 
people. 

It is almost like denying the existence of a smallpox 
plague in a town. It is much better to admit the true 
conditions. ; 

That is why I am optimistic. 


We have an administration which seems to know the 
greatest weakness. It is taking practical steps toward 
alleviating conditions which we all know have existed to 
our detriment. 

The _ tariff being adjusted, the currency matter 
straightened, and, at the same time, good crops and balance 
of trade are in our favor. Who could not feel optimistic? 


is 


I know what you are driving at. 
telephone man should be optimistic. 

You think the telephone business is on its way to demni- 
tion bow-wows. You think, because the Bell company is try- 
ing to buy the Chicago Tunnel, or Independent company, that 
a real blow has been struck. 


You can’t see why a 


Right here I want to tell you something else and save 
you a shock. The Interstate company, operating around 
Joliet, Aurora, Springfield, and Peoria is said to be Bell prop- 
erty. 

It is being allowed to run down and die a natural death. 
After all, that is sensible. 

Why should a tottering telephone company, 
money every day, be allowed to go on? 

Tear the mask off, Mr. Bell Company! Let the Illinois 
telephone operators know the truth! It will pay you! 

Both of these companies are invalids. 


losing 


Now say! Just be frank. What good is a telephone 
company with 700 subscribers, struggling with inferior con- 
struction and apparatus, competing with another company 
with 4,000 subscribers? 

By all means tear down the struggling plant and re- 
lease its 700 subscribers, whom I. dare say are soreheads 
and only support the small company for spite. 

Whether Bell or Independent, why not tear the mask 
off? Either chloroform the suffering patient, or put more 
money into it and go ahead. 

No one will deny that the Interstate telephone com- 
pany has ever been anything but a failure. It has hurt a 
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legitimate business, oh! so much, to have this struggling 
underdog concern hanging on so long. 
Mr. Bell Company, please kill it off! 


Some of you have been awfully discouraged since the 
news of the Chicago situation reached you. Now why? 

Just be frank with yourself. Did it affect you one way or 
the other? 

What effect could the elimination of the losing Tunnel 
venture have upon the Johnstown (Pa.) Telephone Co., or even 
the Freeport (Ill.) company. 

The loss of a toll connection? Tell me, who really makes 
any money on a toll connection? Or who ever understands 
a conversation over a toll line? 

I know one thing, and I know it well! The man, or 
company of men, who sell a telephone company at this 
stage of the game are a pack of fools! 

Of course, to sell a losing venture is a different thing. 

Show me a losing venture among telephone companies 
where there have been legitimate acts in connection with 
its organization and management! 


We have just arrived at a stage where the state is going 
to compel you to make money. It is going to bestow 
upon you a monoply, and is going to protect you from in- 
vasion, the fear of which has vexed your working hours, 
and flitted through your sleeping time. 

Just now, after existing through the hard, early years, 


you get cold feet and_ sell. Idiot! More idiot! Most 
idiot! 
By hanging on another generation, you will have a 


property worth while. But you can’t see beyond your 


nose! 


Really, the telephone industry can put more names of 
chumps on its roster than any other. 

The Bell company has had more courage and imagina- 
tion, and more faith. It knows of the struggles to get 
recognition, and the sneers directed at its pet hobby, but 
it never hesitated. 

It wants the telephone business itself, because it is a 
good business and a paying one. 

You had the chance and you sent it around to the back 
door! 


When I look back at the swine that grunted through 
the years of our early telephone life, I get quite indignant. 

True to natural laws, the unfit went out of it and into 
something else. The very fact that Independent telephony 
even breathes, is a proof of its lasting vitality. 

What suffering and what manhandling it has under- 
gone! Yet it lives! 

I am optimistic because I believe the telephone business 
is best handled in the smaller localities by the local in- 
terests. 

Every time the Bell company ignores this rule, it is 
planting somewhere, in a nice, warm, and snug place, the 
germ of another competition! 





I don’t believe in two telephone companies, unless both 
are successful. If both are successful, then both are fit 
and are needed. If one is a cripple, then it must die, be- 
cause we have the demonstration that the cripple is not 
needed. 

I believe there are places where two telephone com- 
panies will survive, simply because one telephone com- 
pany can not handle all the business, any more than one 
grocery store can take care of all of the trade. 
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Did you ever know that Independent telephony missed 
an opportunity when it neglected to make the cry for one 
successful telephone company? 

When Independent telephony started, there were just 
300,000 Bell telephones. The Bell company is the origina- 
tor of duplication—not the other fellow. 


I came into the telephone industry something like 
15 years ago. The first song I heard was from our super- 
intendent’s lips—that the Independent competitors would 
not survive more than three years. 

Since that prediction, this Independent company has 
proven itself a great financial success, and most of its ex- 
tension, money comes from the sales of its stock in New 
England. 

How many have overlooked the point that New England 
is the best buyer of telephone securities! Yet you left 
it to the other fellow. 


You can’t shake my optimism regarding any phase of 
the telephone situation. There is nothing fundamentally 
wrong, unless you personally are affected. 

There is something about investing money 
the whole world cowardly. 

Your feelings are entirely different when you have a 
lone dollar in a concern. You can spend as much as only 
a drunken sailor can, and never be alarmed at your own 
extravagance, but your economy simply scares you to death. 

Saving a dollar has changed every viewpoint. Spending 
$100 has never affected you at all! 

“What fools these mortals be” 
of the age. 


that makes 


is the mightiest truism 


At almost every stage of my 15 years’ telephone exis- 
tence, I have heard of the extinction of Independent tele- 
phony. Usually we are given three more years, and then 
go right on. 

It is the biggest mistake the Bell company has ever 
made to drill into the minds of its employes that Indepen- 
dent telephony was an idle thing, and not a deadly, costly 
thing. 

And we have worried about more shadowy things, too. 

The first I remember was the fight on the Kellogg fac- 
tory belonging to the Bell. That worried the Independents 
for several years, and blinded them to their real danger. 

Then came the conferences with the Bell company, and 
the rumors of consolidation. 

And such things have come and gone, until the pro- 
cession is a long, weary one. It should really teach us 
the great virility of the telephone business. 


One ordinarily thinks that the Bell will gobble every- 
thing—something like the General Electric has done. Well, 
that is a delusion! 

The General Electric has gobbled a few, but there is no 
end of it. A new company is today es it and 
making havoc with its plans. 

The idea that the Bell company will get you, should be 
outgrown and classed with the fairy tales. 

The greatest irritant and detriment to peace in the tele- 
phone business is the Jekyll-Hyde Bell factory combina- 
tion. If the Bell factory were once put on its own merits, 
and made to fight its own battles, at that moment I be- 
lieve real prosperity would come to the telephone busi- 
ness. 

I have in mind a case where an Independent manager, 
in a pinch, bought some cable from the Bell manager. 

When the bill came to the Bell company, it was 12 
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cents a foot, but to an Independent company, the same 
piece of cable was 7% cents a foot. Nobody but a crazy 
man can explain it! 

I can safely say that 80 per cent. of the Bell company’s 
difficulties is brought about by the factory representa- 
tions; trying to sell unwelcome goods; and using the force 
of the operating company to do it. 

It is an outrage to compel a Bell employe to serve the 
Western Electric Co.—without compensation. 


As I said before, I am an optimist. 
more usually born than made. 

Whatever human beings say or do, there is a destiny 
which will brook no human interference. 

Somewhere it is all fixed. Why worry? Put your time 
into something which will prolong your life. 


I think things are 


As I write, the world seems to be in an expectant mood 
—in great labor, as it were. 

Just as the mountain groaned in great agony, so the 
telephone world does this week. 

“Telephone specialists” are gathered at the LaSalle 
Hotel, Chicago, all week, to solve the problems which 
have vexed you. 

I want to tell you a secret: These so-called “telephone 
specialists” are the salesmen of the Western Electric Co. 

Does it not remind you of the deliberate theft of the 
word “telegram.” Really, you have to hand it to this 
group of “telephone specialists.” They do hand it to 
the Bell company! 

I dread the consequences when the final exposure of 
this conspiracy is made to the officials of American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co.! 

Really, I am glad that I don’t have to sit and listen to 
ten profound papers every half day. I’ll bet you are, too! 

Are you enjoying the summer? 


MORAL: 


Don’t forget your vacation! 





New Bonds of Federal Telephone Company. 

The Public Service Commission of New York has 
authorized the Federal Telephone & Telegraph Co. of 
Buffalo, to issue upon the security of its first mortgage 
dated March 24, 1909, its 5 per cent. bonds maturing in 
1959, to the par value of $500,000. This authorization is 
given provided that not more than $200,000 of such bonds 
shall be sold at one time, and no further sale shall be had 
until the proceeds from the first sale shall have been used 
for certain purposes so that not more than $50,000 shall 
remain unexpended; that such bonds shall not be sold for 
less than 83% per cent, of their par value and accrued in- 
terest, to give net proceeds of $416,566.66; that no bond 
thus authorized which shall remain unissued one year from 
the date of the order shall be sold without further per- 
mission from the commission; that such bonds or the 
proceeds thereof shall be used solely to purchase and re- 
tire any of the following outstanding underlying bonds of 
the companies, which have been merged with the Federal 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Corning Telephone Co., $84,000; Frontier Telephone Co. 
$2,500,000; Hanover Telephone Co., $100,000; Inter-Ocean 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., $2,000,000; Ithaca Telephone 
Co., $95,000; Livingston County Telephone Co., $110,000; 
Penn Yan Telephone Co., $50,000; Salamanca Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., $39,000; Valley Telephone Co., $110,000; 
Watkins Telephone Co., $25,000; Wellsville Telephone Co., 
$40,000; Wyoming County Telephone Co., $25,000. 

The commission’s order also provides that these underly- 
ing bonds shall be purchased at the lowest market price 
for which they can be obtained, and that for those of the 
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said underlying bonds which bear 6 per cent. interest the 
purchase price shall in no case exceed 100 per cent. of 
their par value. It is also provided that if any of the 
bonds authorized shall be exchanged for any of the under- 
lying bonds outstanding, the cash equivalent received for 
the new bonds and paid for the old bonds is to be on 
the basis of the average price received for the new bonds 
in the open market during the period of six month prior 
to the date of the exchange. If none of the new bonds 
shall have been sold before such exchange takes place, 
the cash equivalent shall be 83% per cent. of the par value 
of the new bonds. 





Meeting of Telephone Service Association. 

At a recent meeting of the Telephone Service Associa- 
tion at its offices, 39 South La Salle Street, Chicago, the 
following officers were elected for the ensuing year: R. 
L. Barry, general superintendent of the Tri-State Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., St. Paul, Minn., president; Wal- 
ter J. Uhl, secretary of the Logansport Home Telephone 
Co., Logansport, Ind., treasurer; and Frank L. Eldridge, 
secretary and manager. The presidency was made vacant 
by the resignation of J. W. Callahan, general manager 
of the Illinois Telephone & Telegraph Co., who announced 
his withdrawal on account of his expected retirement from 
the telephone business. , 

At the meeting the members present discussed briefly 
the proposed incorporation of the association under a 
state charter, the papers for which had been prepared, and 
the means of financing the organization. A permanent 
finance committee was appointed to secure the member- 
ship and support of additional Independent companies in 
the various states. 

Frank L. Eldridge, general manager of the association, 
presented a report of his work, showing enthusiastic ac- 
tivity in behalf of the association. Mr. Eldridge had ap- 
peared before ‘various state associations and explained 
the purposes of the Service’ Association and had also pre- 
sented the matter to individual companies in various parts 
of the country. He reported that there had been a large 
demand for the rule books published by the association 
and a general interest had been awakened in the work 
contemplated by the organization. Forty-eight telephone 
companies located in Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Kentucky and Pennsylvania 
have already been secured as members of the association. 

The meeting tendered a vote of thanks to John W. Cof- 
fey, head of the Coffey System & Audit Co., of Indian- 
apolis, for his,courtesy in offering to install, gratis, a sys- 
tem of accounting for the association, an offer which was 
unanimously accepted. Later, upon motion by W. S. Viv- 
ian, of the Michigan Independent Telephone & Traffic As- 
sociation, which was seconded by Mr. Barry, it was unani- 
mously voted that Mr. Coffey be appointed auditor of 
the association. 





Telephone Supervisor Appointed for Chicago Bureau. 

Montague Ferry, engineer in the electrical department 
of the Chicago city government has been appointed tele- 
phone supervisor in charge of the new telephone complaint 
bureau established by the city council. He will receive and 
act upon complaints from subscribers regarding telephone 
service, rates, etc., and in a general way supervise the ser- 
vice from the city’s standpoint. 

Mr. Ferry is a consulting engineer with 12 years’ experi- 
ence in telephone matters, having been connected for that 
length of time with New York and Chicago telephone com- 
panies, the Illinois Tunnel Co., the San Francisco Home 
Telephone Co., and the Quincy (Ill.) Home Telephone Co. 
He is a graduate of Yale and the Massachusetts “Tech.” 











Some Facts Concerning Telephone Transmission 


Discussion of Various Factors Which Influence the Transmission of Speech Over the Telephone—Problems 
Encountered by Railroads— Arrangements for Best Results—Paper Presented at Annual Con- 
vention of Association of Railway Telegraph Superintendents 


By Elam Miller and C. A. Robinson 


Telephone transmission is essentially an alternating current 
problem, not, however, a problem similar to the usual problem 
of alternating current power transmission, for which the en- 
ergy involved is large and for which the frequency of the cur- 
rents to be transmitted is low (from 25 to 60 cycles per second) 
and where it is desired to transmit currents of one frequency 
only, but a problem involving very small amounts of energy 
and combinations of current frequencies ranging from 200 
cycles per second up to possibly 2,000 cycles per second. 

In the simplest case a telephone circuit consists of a pair of 
uniform conductors with a transmitting station at one end and 
a receiving station at the other. The transmitter diaphragm 
at the sending end is caused to vibrate by the air vibrations 
excited by the vocal organs of the speaker. The system of 
mechanical vibrations here set up and subsequently converted 
into electrical vibrations is extremely complex. They vary in 
frequency considerably beyond the limits previously given, but 
fortunately in order to reproduce intelligible speech, it is not 
necessary to consider frequencies much above the upper limits, 
or 2,000 cycles per second. The diaphragm of the transmitting 
apparatus responds more readily to some frequencies than to 
others, which introduces a source of distortion. In addition 
to this, telephone currents are again distorted by the line itself, 
in being transmitted from the sending to the receiving station, 
and the diaphragm at the receiving station again responds more 
readily to certain frequencies than to others. With well de- 
signed telephone apparatus and within the limits over which it 
is possible to transmit sufficient energy to give audible volume, 
distortion is not the controlling factor, but rather the limita- 
tions of telephone transmission are fixed by the question of 
the actual amount of energy that reaches the apparatus at the 
receiving end. 

The amount of energy available for the transmission of tele- 
phone currents is extremely small. With the best devices for 
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amount of current which reaches the receiver at the distant 
end of a long line is extremely small. A line which permits 
10 per cent. of the outgoing current to reach the distant end, 
will give excellent transmission. This would correspond to a 
received current of from three to five-ten-thousandths of an 
ampere. Under favorable conditions it is possible to carry on 
conversation over a line which permits but 1 per cent. of the 
outgoing current to reach the distant end. This would cor- 
respond to a received current of the order of three to five- 
one-hundred-thousandths of an ampere, or 30 to 50 micro-am- 
peres 
Loss 1n LINE Circuits. 

If we apply a direct current voltage between one end of a 
perfectly insulated line wire and ground, the other end of the 
line wire being connected to ground through, say, telegraph 
apparatus, we obtain, as soon as sufficient time has elapsed 
to establish the steady state, the same value of current in all 
parts of the circuit. Suppose, now, the line, instead of being 
perfectly insulated, were uniformly leaky, such, for example, 
as an open wire supported at regular intervals on insulators; 
it is apparent that now some of the outgoing current will 
return through ground at the first insulator, some more at the 
second insulator, and so on, all along the line, with the result 
that the current, instead of being the same in all parts of the 
circuit, will diminish regularly in strength from the end at 
which the potential is applied to the distant end. It is apparent 
in this case that the relation between the currents at any two 
points on the line depends upon the resistance of the wire and 
the leakage from wire to ground. This condition approxi- 
mates the simple telegraph case if we consider such speeds as 
are attained in hand sending. 

In considering the case, where the applied voltage is alternat- 
ing instead of direct, the resistance and leakage, though still 
two of the factors which enter into the determination of the 
relation between the currents at any two 
points in the line, do not comprise all of 
the factors involved. In the alternating 
current case, there are two more very im- 
portant characteristics, namely, the capacity 
and inductance of the line. Suppose that, 
instead of considering this alternating po- 
tential applied between the wire and 
ground, we consider it applied between two 
uniform conductors by the telephone trans- 
mitting apparatus, and we have the simple 
telephone case. 


In order to give some idea of the rela- 
tive rates of loss of current, or current at- 
tenuation, for a direct current and an al- 
a ternating current condition, a diagram, Fig. 
al «6s 1, has been prepared. It refers to a metal- 
™t lic circuit consisting of a pair of copper 





Fig. 1. 


all around general use which it has been possible to construct 
for transforming the sound energy into electrical energy, it is 
possible to impress upon the sending end of a telephone line 
not more than three to five volts. This means, for certain 
types of telephone lines in common use, outgoing currents of 
the order of .003 to .005 of an ampere; and when it is realized, 
as will appear later, with what rapidity the current decays as 
the wave travels along the ‘line, it will be apparent that the 


Attenuation of Current in Long Copper Circuit. 


wires weighing 210 pounds per wire mile 
and strung on 12 inch centers. Assuming 
a very long line of this construction, in order that end effects 
may be neglected, let the current at a certain point A in it be 
represented by unity, and suppose the point B to be 400 miles 
distant from the point A. With a direct voltage as the source 
of current, the relative magnitudes of the currents at all points 
between A and B are as shown on curves 1 and 2, the line 
leakage being assumed as zero for curve 1, and 5 megohms per 
mile for curve 2. Curves 3 and 4 show the relative currents 
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for all points along the 400 miles of line with alternating volt- 
ages of frequencies of 200 and 2,000 cycles per second, respect- 
ively, as the sources of current, the line insulation being as- 
sumed as 5 megohms per mile. Curves 3 and 4 represent tele- 
phonic conditions. 

While the frequencies of voice currents vary over consider- 
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Fig. 2. Transmission Efficiency of Open Wire Iron Circuits. 


able ranges, it has been found by checking computation with 
experiment, that a fairly close approximation to the rate of 
decay of current in a telephone circuit can be obtained by com- 
puting the loss which would occur if the current were of a 
single frequency of about 800 cycles per sec- 
ond. The curve for 800 cycles per second is 
not shown in Fig. 1, but it would lie between 
the curves for 200 and 2,000 cycles. For the 
purposes of this discussion it may be as- 
sumed to be practically coincident with the 
curve for 2,000 cycles. 


One reason for plotting the curves in Fig. 
1 has been to bring out the great difference 
between the rate of decay of a telephone 
current and a telegraph current. It is seen 
that starting at any point in the line, with 
the telegraph current represented by unity, 
we have, after traversing 400 miles of the 
type of line under consideration, about 60 
per cent. of the initial current. Whereas, 
for the telephone current in the same line, 
we have about 7 per cent. (compare curves 
2 and 4). 

There is another important difference be- 
tween the telegraph and telephone cases, 
namely that, whereas, with the telegraph, one 
can, by increasing the voltage, largely in- Fig. 3. 
crease the outgoing energy in order to com- 
pensate for low efficiency of transmission on the line, no such 
expedient can be resorted to in the case of the telephone, for 
several reasons. 

With particular reference, now, to the telephone case, and 
considering again Fig. 1, curve 4, suppose we select at any 
point along this curve two ordinates at a distance d miles apart, 
and let the length of the longer ordinate be represented by } 
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and that of the shorter ordinate by a. If the distance d is 
always kept at the same value, it will be found that the ratio 
a/b is constant, no matter which section of the curve is con- 
sidered. The physical meaning of this is that starting at any 
point of a particular type of line with a single frequency alter- 
nating current, the amplitude of the current, after it has trav- 
ersed a given distance from the arbitrarily selected reference 
point, is always of the same percentage value of the ampli- 
tude of the current at the reference point, regardless of whether 
the section of line considered is near the transmitting end or 
near the receiving end. In other words, for a given length of 
uniform line the loss is always the same. 


For purposes of convenience and for use in expressing the 
transmission efficiency of various classes of circuits, standard 
No. 19 B. & S. gage paper insulated cable, having 88 ohms 
resistance per loop mile and a mutual capacity of .054 micro- 
farad per mile, has been chosen as the unit of measure. W <b 
cable having these constants, the amplitude of an 800-cycle 
alternating current would be decreased, roughly, by about 10 
per cent. after having traversed one mile of the cable. If with 
any other type of construction, it is necessary for current of 
this same frequency to traverse, say, 10 miles before its ampli- 
tude is reduced 10 per cent., then one mile of this second type 
of construction would cause only the same transmission loss as 
one-tenth of a mile of the standard cable; or, 100 miles of this 
second type of construction would cause a loss equal to that 
produced by 10 miles of the standard cable. 


“In using this mile of standard cable as a unit of measure, a 
standard circuit has been adopted and the transmission effi- 
ciency of a telephone circuit, including the substation sets at 
the ends, is completely determined by comparing it to the stand- 
ard arrangement commonly called the “standard circuit.” This 
standard circuit consists of a variable length of artificial stand- 
ard No. 19 gage cable, having the constants previously men- 
tioned, with a standard common battery substation set con- 
nected through a Western Electric No. 25-A repeating coil and 
24-volt battery directly to each end. The number of miles of 
this artificial cable which has to be placed in the standard cir- 
cuits in order that it shall give the same transmission as the 


Transmission Efficiency of Open Wire Copper Circuits. 


circuit being measured, is then stated to be the transmission 
equivalent of this circuit. For a given volume of speech at the 
sending end, the volume of the received speech will be the same 
for the circuits being measured as for the standard circuit. 

Figs. 2, 3 and 4 show, respectively, the transmission efficiency 
of open wire iron circuits, open wire copper circuits, and paper 
insulated cable circuits. These curves are plotted with weights 
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of circuit per wire mile against transmission efficiency in 
terms of standard cable, and, for open wire copper circuits and 
paper insulated cable circuits, give values for both physical and 
phantom arrangements. A comparison of the cable curves on 
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Fig. 4, with Fig. 3 for open wire copper circuits, shows clearly 
the effect of high capacity and negligible inductance in the 
cable circuits as compared with the relatively low capacity and 
the relatively high inductance inherent to open wire circuits. 


In addition to the transmission values given in Figs. 2, 3 and 
4, there are values for two other grades of conductors that 
may be useful. The ordinary type of outside distributing wire, 
which is made up of rubber insulated No. 14 B. & S. gage 
copper, has an equivalent per mile of 0.8 mile of standard 
cable. The ordinary type of No. 18 B. & S. gage bridle, copper 
wire has an equivalent of 1.6 miles of standard cable. 

Rubber insulated cable is being used less and less for tele- 
phone work and its equivalents are not included here. For tele- 
phone purposes rubber insulated cable, due to its excessively 
high cepacity, is very inefficient. The transmission equivalent 
of any particular type of rubber cable can, however, be ap- 
proximately determined as follows: 


ull 

| § ¢ r) R.Cx 

where R and C are the loop resistance per mile and the mutual 
capacity per mile, respectively, of the rubber cable, and RC; are 
the resistance per loop mile and the mutual capacity per loop 
mile, respectively, of standard cable. a is the equivalent per 
mile of rubber cable in terms of miles of the standard cable. 
This same equation is also applicable to paper insulated cable 
and may be used for determining the difference in efficiency 
due to the variation in capacity. 


SWITCHBOARD AND APPARATUS LOSSES. 


In what has previously been said, we have discussed losses 
with particular reference to attenuation in the telephone line or 
trunk. The attenuation in the telephone line or trunk by no 
means comprises all the losses that are incurred between the 
sending and receiving end of a telephone circuit, whether this 
telephone circuit be one used by a commercial telephone com- 
pany or a telephone circuit for any other purpose, other, pos- 
sibly, than a private telephone line having nothing connected 
to it but a sending and receiving station. 
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Telephone circuits, in general, do not consist simply of a pair 
of telephone instruments connected by a telephone line, but in- 
termediate between the two instruments and for the purpose of 
making the circuit a portion of a general system, connecting 
and signaling apparatus must be introduced, 
Further, many telephone lines have con- 
nected to them bridged stations and fre- 
quently also are used for simultaneous tele- 
phone and telegraph purposes. This latter 
use is quite common to railroad telephone 
lines. The fundamental facts to be borne 
in mind in regard to the transmission ef- 
fect of apparatus which may be connected 
to a telephone line, are that 


1. Generally speaking, any series or 
bridged apparatus connected to the tele- 
phone line introduces a loss. 


2. In general, bridged losses are large 
when the impedance of the bridge is low, 
and serious losses are large when the im- 
pedance of the series apparatus is high. 
These losses are measured in terms of 
miles of standard cable just as various 
types of line circuits are compared to stand- 
ard cable to determine their transmission 
efficiency. 

In view of the facts just stated, it is 
apparent, of course, that the amount of 
series or bridged apparatus connected to a 
circuit should be limited to that which is 
really needed for the proper operation of the circuit, and that 
this apparatus should be so designed as to cause minimum 
transmission losses, whether the apparatus is for series con- 
nection or is to be bridged across the circuit. One of the 
most common causes of relatively large and in many cases un- 
necessary transmission losses, is that low impedance drops are 
bridged on long distance circuits, either on the long distance 
line or trunk itself, or on the connecting cords, and that in 
many of the cases the line drops as well as the cord circuit 
drops are left on the circuits while the circuits are in use. The 
importance of this particular source of loss and the necessity 
for reducing such losses to a minimum may be realized when 
it is stated that each bridged drop, which is not intended to 
be left upon the circuit when in talking condition, may in- 
troduce a loss of as much as a mile of standard cable. 

As a further illustration of the magnitude of the losses which 
are introduced by some of the most frequently used types 
of switchboard equipment, some of the values are given below: 


Circuits. 


Transmission equivalent, 
miles of standard cable. 
One mile of No. 22 B. & S. silk and cotton 
insulated switchboard cable .......... Ss A 2.2 
One mile of No. 19 B. & S. silk and cotton 


insulated switchboard cable ............. 1.7 
6-ft. 2-conductor steel cord............... 25 
6-ft. 2-conductor tinsel cord............... .03 
118-A relay in series connection............ 35 
CS ee 5 


Excessive transmission losses are also caused when operators 
cut in on a circuit with the usual form of operators’ telephone 
set equipment. For the usual types of sets, these losses vary 
from 3.7 miles to 0.2 mile, depending on the type of the oper- 
ator’s set. It is at once apparent, therefore, that not only should 
the operator’s set be specially designed to cause but a rela- 
tively small transmission loss when it is necessary for her to cut 
in on a circuit for monitoring purposes, but it is essential that 
the discipline of the operators be such that they will go in on 
the circuit only when there is a real need for it. 


From what has been stated regarding losses caused by series 
or bridged apparatus, it is evident also that every additional 
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use to which a pair of wires is placed, involves the installation 
of additional apparatus in the talking circuit. Very frequently, 
particularly if the best apparatus for the purpose is not used, 
in an effort to use a pair of wires for more than can properly 
be gotten out of them, they become so burdened with equip- 
ment that the telephone transmission becomes all but uncom- 
mercial. An an indication of the magnitude of the losses 
which may be brought in even for the usual simultaneous uses 
to which a pair of wires are put, a few definite transmission 
losses are given below: 


Transmission equivalent, 
miles of standard cable. 


To To 

Phantoms Physicals 
Each 37-A phantom repeating coil........ 25 1.5 
Each 37-B phantom repeating coil........ 05 25 
*Standard composite sets ............... 1.0 1.5 





*Note—The losses just given for composite sets include the 
composite equipment at two ends of the circuit. The loss of 
one mile under the phantom column is on the basis that both 
side circuits and not the phantom itself are composited. 


(To be continued.) 





Telephones in Australia. 

The telephone systems throughout Australia are admin- 
istered by the postal department, says The Electrical News. 
The extension of the telephone service in Australia is mak- 
ing rapid progress by direct lines and through the adapta- 
tion of telegraph wires for telephonic purposes by means 
of the condenser. The government is spending large 
amounts from year to year in new equipment and the con- 
struction of lines. At the end of 1911, there were through- 
out the commonwealth 85,458 telephone lines connected to 
927 exchanges. The number of instruments connected was 
102,654, giving 2.25 per cent. of instruments to the popu- 
lation. 

The cost of the instruments installed and the connec- 
tions made are, unless in exceptional circumstances, de- 
frayed by the postmaster general’s department. Formerly 
a specific rate was charged for the hire and connection of 
a telephone, which entitled any subscriber to an unlimited 
number of calls. In recent years the annual charge was 
reduced, in some of the states by over 50 per cent., and a 
further charge is now made for each effective call. Im- 
mediately the annual subscription was reduced, the demand 
for telephones, especially for private houses, increased to 
such an extent that the department was unable to cope 
with the requirements. The charges for a telephone con- 
nection throughout Australia are as follows: 

Minimum Annual Charge 
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Proms 1 to 216:000......... 5 $15.00 $12.50 $10.00 
From 10,001 to 100,000.... 10 17.50 13.75 11.25 
From 100,001 upwards. aa 20.00 15.00 12.50 


For all effective calls, subscribers are charged the fol- 
lowing additional rates: 

For calls not exceeding 2,000 half-yearly, one cent each. 

For calls above 2,000 half-yearly, three calls for two 
cents. 

No charge is made to the subscriber for calls received 
by him. 





Modern Devices and the Playwright. 

We are all familiar with the telephone which saves the salary 
of at least one actor to the producers of a vaudeville sketch 
and serves the sketch writer in innumerable difficulties, says a 
writer in the Chicago Evening Post. We have seen the wire- 
less room of a ship at sea in a melodrama by Paul Armstrong, 


the soliloquy and the aside in modern plays. 
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and it was some time ago that an aeroplane played a necessary 
part in a farce called “The Aviator.” But, in the opinion of 
E. A. Baughan of the London News and Leader, playwrights 
have not yet begun to make use of modern inventions. 

In witnessing the revival of “Diplomacy” the other day, ] 
wondered what uses Sardou would have made of the telephone 
and wireless telegraphy, to say nothing of aeroplanes and mo- 
tor cars. There was, it is true, a telephone in the last act, 
but it was used only for communication within the British 
Embassy itself, and possibly it merely usurped the original 
speaking tube. Many of the complications of “Diplomacy” 
might have been smodéthed away by a telephone, and much 
might have been done if the bewildered brothers had possessed 
a motor car. 

All these modern inventions will gradually make old-fash- 
ioned drama impossible, unless revived strictly as plays of a 
period. The letter that goes astray will no longer keep the 
heroine in suspense and tears. No longer will trains that can 
not be caught of necessity change the current of the drama. 
Even people at sea are no longer cut off from communication 
with their friends on shore. The possibilities of the aeroplane 
are illimitable. How will all these inventions affect the tech- 
nique of the drama of the future? That is a question worthy 
of some consideration. 

In some ways the playwright’s path will be made smooth. 
The telephone, for instance, has already proved a most con- 
venient instrument. Modern audiences have rebelled against 
All kinds of sub- 
stitutes have been employed, from the “raisonneur,” who ex- 
plained the play and had to listen to the self-revelations of the 
principal characters, to the bulldog in “The Dancing Girl.” 

A modern playwright can do much with the telephone as a 
medium for informing the audience of some important fact. 
Wrong numbers might be prolific of convenient exits. J. M. 
Barrie has almost killed this use of the telephone by ridicule 
in “A Slice of Life,” and audiences are apt to resent a self- 
revealing conversation on the telephone, but, nevertheless, the 
invention is firmly established now in the technique of play- 
writing. 





Put a Competent Telephone Man in Charge. 

It is undeniable that many mutual telephone companies 
are not giving as good service as they should, simply be- 
cause they have no one in charge Who understands the 
business, says E. E. St. Clair, in the Farm Journal, of 
Philadelphia, Pa. It will pay any mutual company with 
enough telephones to justify the expense, to hire some 
competent telephone man and put him in charge of the 
system. Possibly there is a man with an aptitude for 
such work, in the locality where the company operates, 
who can be hired at a reasonable price. If not, a small 
advertisement in some telephone or city journal will no 
doubt find a good man. If you are worrying along with 
incompetent help and poor service, try putting a good man 
in charge and notice how the service improves. 

Good telephone construction is a mighty good invest- 
ment for the owners of mutual lines. Get the lines up on 
good heavy poles of some timber which has a long life 
for such use; also use good telephone wire for the lines, 
have them properly constructed, and then you have a line 
which will not be out of order every time you want to use 
it for important business, nor will it be all the time requir- 
ing repairs and expenses. 

In keeping up a telephone line or system it pays to 
watch the little things. If an insulator is broken, or a pin 
cr bracket gone, replace it at once. If a pole is leaning it 
should be straightened and some means taken to keep it 
straight. A poor splice should be made over and made 
good. One little fault may be hardly noticeable, but a lot 
of them altogether will soon make serious trouble. 











Queries on Theory and Practice 


A Battery Cell Problem. 


“If I am charging only one cell of a storage battery, while 
the rest of the battery is supplying the exchange with cur- 
rent, how can I tell how much current the one cell is getting? 
I mean the cell that I-am doctoring. I don’t see how one 
can tell whether that one cell is being charged or discharged.” 


To find the charging current entering the one cell, sub- 
tract the load current being discharged from the battery into 
the switchboard the current being furnished by the charging 

















Current Flow While Charging One Cell. 

dynamo. Example: Discharge ammeter reads 20 amperes 
to the switchboard; ammeter in lead from dynamo reads 50 
amperes; 50—20—30 amperes going into the single cell. 

The condition is shown in the diagram. The law of current 
flow is that the sum of all the currents arriving at a point 
must equal the sum of all the currents leaving the same 
point. We have 50 amperes arriving at point A from the 
generator. If 20 amperes of the 50 are going into the load, 
the other 30 must be going into the single cell. Another 
way of looking at it is that the dynamo is carrying the 20 
amperes of discharge in place of the single cell, and furnish- 
ing 30 amperes additional. 

If the discharge current to the load (switchboard) is 
greater than the current furnished by the generator, sub- 
tract it from the generator current just the same, alge- 
braically. It will give a negative quantity, indicating that 
the single cell is not being charged, but is discharging to 
that amount. Example: Discharge from whole battery, 20 
amperes; generator current, 15 amperes; 15—20——5 am- 
peres. The single cell is discharging 5 amperes. 





Enamel for Underground Cable. 


What ingredient is used for the enamel coating applied 
on the cable sheath in unprotected undeground cable con- 
struction? 


In the underground cable installation at Painesville, Ohio, 
special enamel coating was applied to the cable sheath 
whenever there was present, in the soil, any slag, ashes, 
or other filled in material that might have a chemical ef- 
fect on the lead sheath. In places of that kind a piece of 
tar paper is run in the bottom of the trench, the cable 
laid on it and the enamel applied. Another piece of tar 
paper is then placed over the cable and cement is put on 
top of all. 





Methods of Grounding Lines and Other Questions. 


“T am about to put in a 50-pair cable and desire a little 
information before starting. Which would be the proper 
way to ground the aerial grounded lines, at cable terminal, 
or to run them through cable and ground them in the of- 
fice? I am of the opinion that the former method would 
be the proper one but would like to be positive. If the 
lines are run through the cable and grounded in the of- 
fice, could one pair in the cabl: be used for two grounded 
lines without producing cross talk? Can grounded lines 
be run in a cable with metallic lines without causing cross 
talk? 

We are using a pole changer for ringing on a two-posi- 
tion board. When one operator is ringing, it is satis- 


factory, but gets weak when two operators ring at the 
same time. There is no resistance in the generator lead. 
Would it be proper to cut in a resistance in each position? 
If so, what would be the proper resistance to use? The 
battery used for the pole changer is between 80 and 90 
volts. The heaviest line we have has 16 subscribers on 
it and is equipped with 1,600-ohm ringers. Why is the 
positive side. of the storage battery always grounded in 
telephone work?” 


Yes, ground the earth return lines at the outer terminal 
of the cable. Some have found that it gives less cross talk 
to ground the mate in the pair at both ends. Unless the 
cable is very short, do not use one pair for two lines, as 
the cross talk will be very bad. If both grounded and 
metallic lines are run in the same cable, there may be 
cross talk between the metallic and some of the earth re- 
turn lines, but usually the lines will be quite free from 
this trouble. 

In order to equalize the ringing current between the 
different operators’ positions, insert one 8 candle power, 
110-volt carbon lamp in the branch to each position. 

The positive terminal of a storage battery is grounded 
chiefly because of custom. Leakage has been advanced as 
one reason. Since the cable sheath is grounded, it might 
be expected that there will always be some leakage be- 
tween the wires and the sheath. With the positive term- 
inal of the battery grounded, the current flow through the 
paper insulation will always be from the lead sheath to 
the copper wires, thereby saving the latter from corro- 
sion. This reason can have little weight, for the two wires 
of a pair are always subjected to the same voltage and 
therefore if any perceptible tendency to corrosion existed, 
it would be shown on one of the wires. 





Use of Psychology in Selecting Operators. 


Psychology plays a prominent part in the various plans for 
vocational guidance, according to a recent bulletin of the 
United States Bureau of Education. By means of psychologi- 
cal tests scientists, it is announced, hope to devise ways of meas- 
uring people with regard to their qualifications for certain 
kinds of work. 

“The American Telephone & Telegraph Co. engaged Prof. 
Munsterberg to introduce a test for determining which appli- 
cants were likely to prove good telephone operators,” the 
statement of the bureau says. “The girls were examined with 
reference to memory, attention, general intelligence, space per- 
ception, rapidity of movement, accuracy of movement and as- 
sociation. The results showed that the girls who qualified in 
the tests were the most efficient in practical service, while 
those who stood at the foot of the list failed. 

“Prof. Munsterberg also has tested street car motormen by 
elaborate apparatus, with a view to selecting those least likely 
to be responsible for accidents. As a result of his experiments 
he concluded that the application of such a test would re- 
sult in the rejection of about 25 per cent. of those employed. 

“S. E. Thompson used reaction-time tests in selecting girls 
for the work of inspecting for flaws in the steel balls used in 
bali bearings. The final outcome was that 35 girls did the 
work formerly done by 120, the accuracy of the work was 
increased by 36 per cent., the girls’ wages were doubled, the 
working day decreased from 10% to 8% hours, and the profits 
of the factory increased.” 





Rural Telephone Lines for Alberta. 
It is reported that the government of Alberta, Canada, is 
contemplating the construction of 2,400 miles of rural tele- 
phone lines at an estimated cost of $2,000,000. 
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Proceedings Before Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision of Telephone Companies, Decisions of Courts in Matters 
Affecting Public Relations of Utilities, and Actions of City Councils Bearmg Upon 
Franchises, Rates and Service 


Compromise Proposed at Louisville. 


Mayor Head, of Louisville, Ky., has announced that terms 
have been submitted to him by the Cumberland Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. for a compromise of the litigation in which the 
city and the telephone company have been continuously in- 
volved since 1909. The company agrees as follows: 

To refund the $137,000 collected in excess of the ordinance 
rates from March, 1909, to July, 1912. 

To discontinue the city service and give all telephones the 
metropolitan service. 

To dismiss all suits pending against the city. 

To erect a $1,000,000 building in the business district for 
the housing of the Cumberland and Western Union telegraph 
offices, the upper floors to be rented as offices. 

In return for these concessions the Cumberland company 
asks that a maximum rate ordinance be passed amending the 
so-called Grinstead rate ordinance now in eifect for city serv- 
ice. The amendments call for increases of 50 cents a month 
net for individual business lines and 25 cents a month in- 
crease for party line business telephones, and party line resi- 
dence telephones. 

The following table shows by comparison present and pro- 
posed compromise rates: 


Metro- Compro- 

politan City mise 

Rate. Rate. Rate. 
Individual business line ........ $7.50 $5.50 $6.00 
Two-party business line .......... 4.50 4.00 4.25 
Two-party residence line ........... 2.50 2.00 2.25 


These compromise rates and conditions were submitted to 
Mayor Head by Attorney E. P. Humphrey and General Man- 
ager George E. Hall, of the Cumberland company. The offi- 
cials of the company stated to Mayor Head that 52 per cent. 
of the subscribers of the company now pay the so-called 
“metropolitan” rates. To these the proposed rates will be a 
big reduction. Supplementary figures indicate that the total 
increase over the Grinstead rates would not be over $10,000 
a year if the compromise is accepted. The rates as proposed 
in the compromise are considerably under the rates which 
existed January 1, 1909. It was the increase of the rates 
shortly after that date that caused the long litigation. 





Logansport Company Asks Increase in Rates. 

The: Logansport Home Telephone Co., of Logansport, Ind., 
has made application to the Public Service Commission of 
Indiana for permission to increase the yearly telephone 
rates for Logansport city service as follows: Single line 
business telephones, from $30 to $36; two-party business 
telephones, from $24 to $30; four-party business telephones 
$24; single line residence telephones from $15 to $24; two- 
party residence telephones from $12 to $21; four-party resi- 
dence telephones $18; no charge is proposed in the rates on 
rural lines. 

The petition of the company to the state commission set 
forth that under the new laws the telephone company must 
provide higher efficiency in service, more modern equip- 
ment and must keep a reserve fund from which to main- 
tain the physical property of the company in good con- 
dition. It is further pointed out that examination of the 
books and physical property of the company shows that 
the rates now charged are lower for the number of sub- 
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scribers supplied with service than the rates of any other 
city and ‘are inadequate to provide for the service efficiency 
demanded and for the proper up-keep of the property. 

When the Logansport Home Telephone Co. secured its 
franchise there was a close contest and provisos were in- 
serted in the ordinance which compelled lower rates. It 
was predicted by telephone men, at that time, that if the 
company accepted the rates, it would soon be in bankruptcy 
and it was not believed that the business could be built 
up to the point where 1,200 telephones would be in service. 
Now, however, there are 3,484 telephones in the city and 
486 on the rural routes, making a total of 3,970 telephones 
connected with the Logansport exchange. In addition there 
are approximately 1,200 telephones on other branch ex- 
changes operated by the company. 

Under the new law the earnings of telephone companies 
must be computed for each branch of the service, and it 
is declared that under the new accounting the city service 
in Logansport is shown to have been conducted at a loss, 
whereas other branches show a profit. 





Rate Ruling of Indiana Commission. 

The Public Service Commission of Indiana has issued a 
ruling denying the petition of S. H. Gibel and other tele- 
phone subscribers of Boston, Ind., for a reduction in the 
rates of the Richmond Home Telephone Co., of Richmond, 
Ind. The commission also denies a cross petition of the 
telephone company for an increase in the rates to Bos- 
ton patrons. The commission finds that the rates charged 
are reasonable but that the service is in some respects 
inadequate. 





Opinion on Compulsory Connection in Nebraska. 

Attorney General Martin, of Nebraska, was recently 
asked by the Nebraska State Railway Commission for a 
ruling as to the application to local competing exchanges 
of the compulsory connection law passed by the recent 
legislature and known as the Fuller-Shipley bill, The 
attorney general replies that the law was intended to 
apply to compulsory connection for long distance service, 
but not for local service between competing exchanges. 





Lincoln Commissioners Ask for Rehearing. 

The five city commissioners of Lincoln, Neb., have passed 
and signed a resolution asking the city attorney to request 
a rehearing of the telephone rate question at the hands 
of the Nebraska State Railway Commission. The resolu- 
tion follows one of the lines of action recommended by the 
city attorney in a recent report to the commission. 





Probable Effect of Public Ownership in Lincoln. 

President Frank Woods, of the Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., is quoted as stating that the successful 
carrying out of the bond issue proposal for a county 
owned ond operated telephone system would probably 
drive his company out of business and play into the hands 
of the Bell company. Continuing, he said: 


“We had to have better rates or lose the company to 
the Bell. We can’t sell out to the public and lose the 
1eart out of the South Platte system. A public system 
vould mean duplication telephones which has just been 
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done away with. It would mean the loss of this system 
to the Bell company. What that company would do in 
the way of competing with the public system, I do not 
know. It would probably inaugurate a war. Somebody 
would lose money besides us who were squeezed out. 
I think it would be the county.” 


It is stated that enough petitions have been received 
to compel the submission of the proposed $600,000 bond 
issue for a publicly owned telephone system by the 
county commissioners to a vote of the people.’ 





Oklahoma Commission Seeks Basis of Rate Making. 

An order requiring all telephone companies in Okla- 
homa to submit each month a complete detailed statement 
of the business scheduled by it during the month, with 
the idea of giving the commission data upon which it may 
act in the fixing of rates, if such action becomes neces- 
sary, has been issued by the Oklahoma Corporation Com- 
mission. Notices of the order were sent to the Pioneer 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., and to the 340 Independent 
companies in Oklahoma: «August 12 has been set as the 
date for hearing protests, if any, against it. 

The information which the companies are required to 
give includes the daily number of outward and- inward 
long distant calls, the total number of operators employed, 
the salaries they receive, the hours they are required to 
work and all other essential information in regard to the 
operating expenses of the companies. 

The commission now has an order that no company 
shall increase its rates without the consent of the com- 
mission but has hitherto made no effort to determine in 
a general way what was a fair basis for rate making. 





Habits of Exchange Operators on the Frontier. 

The Oklahoma Corporation Commission has notified of- 
ficials of the Mannsville Telephone Co. that a hearing will 
be held at Mannsville, Okla., on complaints made by sub- 
scribers to the exchange, to the effect that employes who 
handle the switchboard frequently indulge in profane lan- 
guage and also listen to conversations over the wires. 





Telephone Rate Schedules Must Be Filed in Missouri. 

The Public Service Commission of Missouri has is- 
sued an order requiring all telephone companies in the 
state to file with the commission not later than September 
15, 1913, all rate schedules that were in force on April 
15, 1913, together with proper supplements covering all 
changes in the schedules authorized by the commission. It 
is also ordered that after September 15, telephone com- 
panies shall publish all schedules and keep them on file 
in their main offices. 

There are about 800 telephone companies operating in 
Missouri but it is stated that up to the present time only 
the larger companies have filed their rates with the com- 
mission. 





- ‘ 
Deny Jurisdiction of Baltimore Commission. 

The American Telephone & Telegraph Co. of New York 
and the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. of Balti- 
more have résponded to the order of the Maryland Pub- 
lic Service Commission requesting copies of their charters 
by denying the authority of the commission to regulate 
their affairs, bécause they. da only an interstate business. 
However, as a courtesy to the commission, both companies 
sent with their replies, copies of their charters. 

The replies state that no working agreements are filed, 
because such will be filed by the Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co. and the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co. of Baltimore. Regarding the order of the commission 
that the “recent valuation by or for the American Tele- 
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phone & Telegraph Co. of all property of the Chesapeake 
& Potomac Telephone Co. in Maryland be filed with the 
commission,” the reply again denies knowledge of the ex- 
istence of “any report showing in detail the assets of the 
company in Maryland.” 





Novel Case at New Castle, Pa. 


Much public interest is manifested at New Castle, Pa, 
in the injunction case of a wholesale grocer who had re- 
peatedly told a Bell solicitor in 1896 that he wanted no 
Bell telephone, but who finally took a private line at the 
rate of $18 per year, to be continued at that rate so long 
as there should be competition in the telephone business 
there. The telephone company wishes to get rid of the 
$18 rate, but the grocer says “No.” The company raised 
his rate to $42, and when he would not pay, left the line 
disconnected. 

On August 4 the court handed down an opinion deny- 
ing the defendant any privilege of getting out of the $18 
contract, and using the following words: 

“Under all the circumstances we do not regard the hold- 
ing of the defendant to its contract to be against public 
policy. Did the defendant company plan to drive the op- 
position company out of business and obtain a monopoly 
thereof for itself? It it did, it has not succeeded. If it 
made a contract with that purpose in view, the court should 
not relieve it of the burden which it assumed, when it 
finds that it made a misadventure.” 





Pennsylvania Public Service Act Now a Law. 
The bill providing for a new public service commission 
of seven members for Pennsylvania was recently signed 
by Governor Tener and has now become a law. 





Hearing on Line Construction Practices in Oregon. 

The Oregon Railroad Commission has served notice 
on the various public utilities located within the state 
to appear before the commission at Salem, Ore., on 
August 12, and defend their practices of constructing 
telegraph, telephone, signal, trolley and power lines with- 
in the state, the object of the commission being to de- 
termine whether the practices of these utilities are just, 
reasonable and safe. 





Would Amend Law To Permit Subway Telephones. 

Edward E. McCall, chairman of the Public Service Com- 
mission, of New York, and his colleague, Commissioner 
Maltbie, recently conferred with Governor Sulzer on a pro- 
posed amendment to the rapid transit act to permit the in- 
stallation and operation of public telephone service in the 
new subway stations. 

Negotiations are now under way between the Inter- 
borough and Brooklyn Rapid Transit companies looking 
toward the operation of public telephones in all of the sub- 
way stations. but inasmuch as the rapid transit act pro- 
hibits the use of such places for other purposes than 
those immediately connected with transportation, it is 
necessary that the legislature so amend the provisions of the 
rapid transit act as to permit telephone operation. 





Order Affecting Pay Station Rates in New York City. 

The New York Public Service Commission recently ordered 
the New York Telephone Co. to correct its rates for pay sta- 
tion calls in New York City so that they shall not exceed 
its toll rates from subscriber stations, where the toll rate 
is ten cents or more per call. This order does not affect 
the question of pay station rates where the subscribers’ toll 
rate is five cents a call. The commission still has this sub- 


ject under consideration. 








A Quartet of Men Prominent in the Telephone Field 


HENRY PAGE FOLSOM, vice-president of the Citizens 
Telephone Co., of Circleville, Ohio, was born at Zanesville, 
Ohio, in September, 1854. He was educated in the public 
schools, in the National Normal school at Lebanon, Ohio, and 
at the University of Michigan at Ann Arbor, Mich. He was 
admitted to the bar 
1876, and was later ad- 
mitted to practice in the 
United States courts, and 
continued his legal prac- 
tice until 1908, when he 
retired. His telephone 
experience dates from 
1901, when he _ became 
president of the Picka- 
way Construction Co., 
which built the Citizens 
Telephone Co., of Circle- 
ville, Ohio. Mr. Folsom 
experimented for 
years in perfecting a re- 
liable method of preserv- 
ing poles and is secretary 
of the American Pole & 
Post Preserving Co. He 
is secretary of the Inde- 
pendent Telephone Asso- 
ciation of Ohio and is a 
member of the board of directors and executive committee 


in 
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of that association. He has been sent several times by 
that association as a delegate to the annual convention of 
the National association. He is a member of the Elks and 


of local clubs. 


HENRY C. LARRABEE, treasurer and general manager 
of the .Larrabee Electrical Co., Portland, Me., was born at 
Bridgton, Me., in August, 1880, and was educated in the 
common schools and the Portland high school. After leaving 
school he became salesman in Maine and New Hampshire for 
electricai supply 
house. In 1903 he went 
with the Northeastern 
Telephone Co., Portland, 
Me., and served as wire- 
man, installer and wire 
chief. He _ resigned in 
1906 to go with the Dean 
Electric Co., at Elyria, 
Ohio, where, from July 
to Janua.y he accumulat- 
ed ‘experience in the fac- 
tory of that company. 
From January to Septem- 
ber, 1907, he served as 
electrical assistant of the 
United States Signal 
Corps. In September, 
1907, he became installer 
for the Dean Electric Co. 
He resigned from this 
position in March, 1908, 
to become general man- 
ager of the Green County Telephone Co., at Waynesburg, Pa., 
and continued in the latter position until September, 1910, 
when he left Waynesburg to purchase an electrical supply 
business at Portland, Me. Mr. Larrabee is a Knight of 
Pythias. 
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S. E. WAYLAND, representative of the Scranton & Bing- 
hamton Railroad Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., was born in Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio, in May, 1858, and is a descendent of the famous 
Ewing family of that state. He attended the Ohio University 
at Athens, Ohio, and is a member of the Phi Delta Theta fra- 
ternity. After his col- 
lege course, he returned 
to his native town and 
engaged in manufactur+ 
ing, and for several years 
was secretary of the Chil- 
licothe board of trade. 
He removed to Scranton 
in 1898, and successfully 
promoted the Lackawan- 
na Telephone Co., of 
Scranton; the Peoples 
Telephone Co., of Wilkes- 
Barre; and the Frontier 
Telephone Co., of Buffa- 
lo, N. Y. He was secre- 


tary and a member of 
the advisory board of 


the National Telephone 
Association. He severed 
his connection as _ secre- 
tary.and general manager 
of the Consolidated Tele- 
phone Co., after having seen it firmly established. While in 
Scranton Mr. Wayland promoted seveial large coal and tim- 
ber enterprises in Pennsylvania and West Virginia. He is a 
Knight Templar and N. of M. S.. He is a member of the 
Scranton Club, and Westmoreland Club, Wilkes-Barre. 

















JAMES NATHANIEL ISLER, M. D., owner of the 
Meigs Telephone Co., Meigs, Ga., was born near Leary, 
Calhoun county, Ga., in July, 1874, and was educated in 
the common schools of Calhoun county, Ga. In addition 
to practicing his profession as a doctor of medicine, Dr. 
Isler is proprietor of 
Isler’s Pharmacy and is 





also engaged in farm- 
ing. He entered the 
telephone business by 


starting an exchange in 
Meigs in 1905 under the 
name of the Meigs Tel- 
ephone Co. in order to 
provide a much needed 
convenience in his home 
city. The exchange was 
started with about 30 
telephones. This ven- 
ture proved to be suc- 
cessful and in 1912 he 
decided to start another 
exchange at Ochlocknee, 
a few miles south of 
Meigs on the Atlantic 
Coast Line, and this ex- 
change was also started 
with about 30 sub- 
scribers. Dr. Isler is a.-member of the Thomas county 
medical society and of the Medical Association of Georgia. 
Dr. Isler is a member of numerous fraternal orders. He 
belongs to the I. O. O. F., K. of P., W. O. W., and is a 
Pilgrim Knight. 























Special Commission Finds Telephone Monopoly in Vermont 


Full Text of Report Which Declares New England (Bell) Company Dominates Business of State—Existing 
Contracts Declared Pernicious and Toll Divisions Unfair—National Investigation Favored— 
Governor Makes Changes in Personnel of Public Service Commission 


In TELEPHONY of July 26 there was published a brief 
summary of the report of the special commission appointed 
by Governor Fletcher to investigate the telephone business 
in the state. This commission was composed of E. A. 
Cook, of Lyndon, Vt., and W. A. Graham, of Bellows Falls, 
Vt., both lawyers. These gentlemen, after having been 
selected by the governor, were given authority to make the 
investigation by order of the Public Service Commission of 
Vermont, issued on June 4, 1913. The text of their report to 
the governor follows: 

Our investigation has covered each telephone company 
doing business in this state, which is of any substantial 
size and importance, and while the territory of all the 
companies has not been traversed by us, we have made a 
thorough and complete investigation of a sufficient num- 
ber of the several classes of such companies, to enable 
us to study intelligently the data and information gathered 
concerning all of the companies. 

We further state that the officers of the New England 
company and its subsidiaries have conceded that the com- 
panies and territory which have been the subject of our 
more careful examination and investigation are typical and 
standard of all the companies and territory in the state. 

We find that the New England Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., a corporation organized under the laws of New 
York, owns or dominates substantially all of the tele- 
phone business of this state. The business controlled 
by the New England company is accomplished by own- 
ership of a majority of stock of certain subsidiary com- 
panies, which it has either organized or purchased, and 
are located and doing business in different sections of the 
state, which subsidiary companies cover all of the con- 
gested sections of population in the state not covered by 
the New -England company itself, and which said sub- 
sidiary companies were created or acquired, in our opinion, 
for the sole and express purpose of driving competition 
from the field of telephone business in the state of Ver- 


mont. 


TraFFic CONTRACTS CONTROL. 


The other compamies in the state doing any business 
of importance are dominated by the New England com- 
pany, by reason of certain connecting traffic and purchas- 
ing contracts. The traffic contract, so-called, provides sub- 
stantially the terms on which the Independent company 
may connect with the New England lines; dictates rules 
and regulations to be observed by such connecting com- 
pany; furnishes the tariff of toll rates to be charged and 
collected by such company; prohibits the connection by 
such Independent company with any other company not 
having a connection with the New England lines, without 
first obtaining the consent of the New England company; 
and prohibits the invasion of the territory of one company 
by another. This contract is also entered into by the New 
England company with all its subsidiary companies in this 
state. 

The purchasing contract, so-called, has been made be- 
tween the New England company and all of the subsidiaries 
and with a large number at least of the so-called Inde- 
pendent connecting companies, which provides that such 
subsidiary company or connecting company, respectively, 
will, during the term of the agreement, order and purchase 


from the New England company all telephone equipment, 
material and other articles required by it in the conduct of 
its telephone business, except certain small articles for 
emergency use; also prohibits such subsidiary or connecting 
company from selling any of the equipment or material so 
purchased to any other company or individual. We con. 
sider all those contracts, both as to traffic arrangements 
and the purchase of material and equipment, unqualifiedly 
pernicious, against public policy, and in violation of law. 


CoNnsIpDER It A MONOPOLY, 


We do not think it should be the policy of the state of 
Vermont to sanction or permit the existence of such con- 
tracts, or protect any corporation or individual in any rights 
or privileges obtained thereunder. We consider such con- 
tracts a perfect exemplification of monopoly. 

The officers and agents of the New England company and 
its subsidiary companies claim to us that they are not mak- 
ing any profit from the business conducted in this state, 
but we are thoroughly convinced from our investigation 
that their contention is not well founded in fact. 

This proposition at the outset involves the methods of 
bookkeeping adopted by these companies, and the correct- 
ness, fairness and honesty of the same, and the unfair- 
ness of their contracts and methods of operation, to the 
state of Vermont and the business done in Vermont. 

For instance, we find that the New England company 
leases to all of its subsidiary companies in this state, and 
to a large majority of its connecting companies, all the 
receivers and transmitters used by them in their respective 
territories. The cost price of a receiver and transmitter 
for each telephone complete is $3, and the New England 
company exacts from such controlled or connecting com- 
panies, in some instances, an annual rental of 75 cents 
for each such receiver and transmitter so leased, and from 
others an annual rental of $1.25. And from our investiga- 
tion we find that the natural life of a receiver and trans- 
mitter is from 10 to 15 years. We also find that there is a 
further tax exacted from each subsidiary company of 1 per 
cent. of its gross revenue for services rendered by general 
officers of the New England company. 


Division oF ToL_ts UNFAIR. 


We are also satisfied that the division of tolls between 
the New England company and the local or subsidiary com- 
panies is unfair to the latter company or companies, and 
that the natural result of such division of earnings is not 
only to deprive the local companies of a large portion of 
their just revenue, but to divert the same into the treas- 
ury of the parent company and diminish the gross revenue 
of the companies doing business within this state and we 
are satisfied that the policy of this state heretofore existing 
of taxing such companies on their gross revenue has been 
an important factor in bringing about this condition of 
affairs. 

We have made some examination into the methods of 
such bookkeeping and the various items of their accounts, 
and we are satisfied that the charges of these various 
companies, particularly relating to maintenance and recon- 
struction and the reserve for depreciation charged to their 
expense account, are unreasonable, exorbitant, and an in- 
direct diversion of the profits of the business. 
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August 9, 1913. 


When these items were questioned by us directly to the 
officers representing the New England company and its 
various subsidiary companies in this state, no satisfactory 
explanation was made, and we were informed that it would 
be well for us to obtain the assistance of a corps of ac- 
countants to audit these companies’ books. and that was 
the only way to determine affirmatively whether our con- 
clusion of unfairness of these and other items was justified 
or not. In this connection we advise you that the books, 
accounts and papers of these various companies, including 
the stock books of the subsidiary companies organized 
under the laws of this state, are kept at the office of the 
New England company in Boston. Not only are the books 
kept in Boston, but they have not been presented to us, 
and much information that we have requested in writing 
with relation to the matters of the respective companies, 
and copies of contracts between the New England com- 
pany and the American Telephone & Telegragh Co., which 
controls it, and also copies of existing contracts between 
the New England company and the Western Electric Co., 
another company controlled by the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., have not been presented to us or fur- 
nished in accordance with our requests. 


Favor NATIONAL INVESTIGATION. 


Inasmuch as the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
by ownership of all or a majority of the stock owns and 
controls not only the New England company, but also 
the Western Electric Co., and various other companies with 
which the New England company has contract and intimate 
business relationship, which vitally affects the business in 
this state, it is our opinion that a national investigation 
should and ought to be made. 

We find that the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
exacts from the New England company an annual tax of 
414 per cent. on its entire gross revenue, and the only tan- 
gible consideration we have been able to find for such 
payment is the use of receivers and transmitters by the 
New England company and its subsidiaries. 


The entire gross revenue of the New England company 
for the year 1912 was $16,136,288, and for the state of 
Vermont for the same year $380,118. 


Officers of the New England and subsidiary companies 
requested an opportunity to appear before us to show the 
condition of the companies and furnish us information 
respecting their cost and management and all other mat- 
ters involved in our investigation. This request was 
granted and a hearing was had at the court house in the 
city of St. Albans on Thursday, July 3, at which hearing 
there were present, representing these various companies, 
Manager Brown of the Passumpsic company, Manager St. 
Clair of the Franklin county company, F. W. Storye, vice- 
president of all the subsidiary companies in this state, and 
M. B. Jones, general counsel for the New England com- 
pany and its subsidiary companies. 


No. Fut, STATEMENT GIVEN. 


The distinguished gentlemen tamed did not have, and 
no person appeared before us who did have, any knowl- 
edge concerning the books, accounts and general business 
of the companies represented, and no books, accounts, con- 
tracts, papers or documents were furnished us at that 
hearing, except three typewritten sheets of figures, repre- 
sented to be a statement of income and expense of the 
New England company for the years 1910, 1911 and 1912, 
which sheets were prepared by the general auditor of these 
companies and presented to us by the general counsel above 
named. 

After listening to all that these distinguished gentlemen 
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saw fit to tell us, we began to inquire as to the expense 
of wire and poles and apparatus and equipment and other 
matters that involved the building and maintaining and 
operation of the telephone lines, and which, in our opinion, 
were pertinent and of vital importance to the subject mat- 
ter of our investigation, which information we were un- 
able to obtain because no one was present with any such 
knowledge or information. 

In view of these facts and this situation and condition 
of affairs, we most strenuously urge upon Your Excellency 
the expense involved and the time necessary for making 
such an examination of these companies’ books and ac- 
counts, and suggest the unwisdom of this state embarking 
on any such expensive, elusive, impractical, and, in our 
opinion, unnecessary excursion. 


Puts PRooFr on COMPANIES. 


We maintain and respectfully submit to you that in view 
of the existing condition of affairs as disclosed by our 
investigation and as outlined above in this report, and in 
our supplemental brief of facts transmitted herewith, that 
the burden in the first instances ought and should rest 
upon these public utilities to satisfy the commission: that 
their rates, charges and business methods are fair, just and 
equitable; said commission having been established by law 
to protect the public against unjust, unfair and unreason- 
able practices, charges and rates, which we are satisfied 
exist in the state at the present time. 


This conclusion is based in part upon the fact that the 
contracts by the New England company with its subsidiary 
and connecting companies are in restraint of trade and 
unfair to the local company; and that Independent com- 
panies in this state have made and are making a fair profit 
on their investment, notwithstanding the heavy burdens 
loaded upon them by connecting profit, traffic and purchas- 
ing contracts with the New England company, and at the 
same time have kept their lines and plant in a good state 
of repair and have been more liberal than the New Eng- 
land or its subsidiaries in the extent of free zone territory 
to subscribers and have furnished as good and in many 
instances better service and at a considerably lower rental. 

Also complaints as to poor service furnished by such 
companies are pretty general, and almost universal through- 
out the state, and based upon good and sufficient reasons 
by subscribers. This is particularly true in those sections 
of the state where, until within the past four or five years, 
the service was furnished by strictly Independent com- 
panies, and which are now either owned or controlled by 
the New England company. 

The reasons for such poor service are primarily the fail- 
ure of the company to pay sufficient wages to obtain com- 
petent and trained operators. There is no efficient super- 
vision of operators to keep the service to a proper and effi- 
cient standard, nor are there sufficient service tests made 
by the companies to keep the supervisors and operators 
alive to the public needs, convenience and accommodation. 

The only way in our opinion that the burden can be cast 
where we believe in justice and equity it belongs, is for 
the Public Service Commission to make such order or 
orders based upon our investigation hearing and report, as 
the facts, circumstances and the welfare, accommodation 
and convenience of our people demand. 


RaTEs RECOMMENDED. 


We therefore respectfully recommend that there be issued 
by the commission a general order putting into effect 60 days 
from the date thereof, the following maximum business and 
residence rates for subscribers’ rentals: 

DUONS CUBBY So) Sic sa se eee ek tae eee $33.00 
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Danes; “Tien oes FS SS 24.00 
Denes HERON REE ea ee 21.00 
Business, more than four-party.................2.00- 18.00 


woeepene adete ee. io) 24.00 


De, DOOR oo. oi ic Sek d on Se bc o el eee 18.00 
Residence, tWo to ir-party :. 5: ooo locos cc cece 15.00 
Residence, more than six-party... ...........ccccececs 12.00 


And that the toll rates as established by the present tariff 
of rates now in force and on file with the Public Service 
Commission be reduced by at least 20 per cent. and that 
it be further provided by such order that no corporation, 
company, partnership or individual now or hereafter own- 
ing, managing, operating or controlling a telephone busi- 
ness in this state shall, subsequent to the date of such 
order, either increase its rates, tolls or other charges; re- 
strict or otherwise limit the free. zone territory to sub- 
scribers as in force on such date; and that no such com- 
pany shall thereafter purchase or lease the property, busi- 
ness or franchises of any other corporation, company, part- 
nership or individual owning, managing, operating or con- 
trolling a telephone business within this state or consolidate 
with any such corporation, company, partnership or in- 
dividual without first obtaining the consent of the Public 
Service Commission so to do after petition and hearing. 

That all or any of the above orders shall become effective 
upon the expiration of such 60 days from the date thereof 
unless any corporation, company, partnership or individual 
aggrieved thereby shall upon petition and hearing show 
cause why the same should not become of force and take 
effect on such date. 

In transmitting this report to the Public Service Com- 
mission for its consideration Governor Fletcher said to 
the commission: 


“This report speaks for itself and requires no comment 
at my hands except perhaps to suggest that in view of all 
the circumstances, particularly the refusal and neglect of 
the telephone company to give certain information, that 
the burden should properly rest upon the telephone com- 
pany to show that the present rates are fair, just and 
equitable. 

Conditions as described in the report of these gentle- 
men make it imperative for the state to obtain relief for its 
citizens, and I wish to express my belief that it is your 
plain duty to take such steps and to issue such orders 
based upon a liberal and reasonable interpretation of your 
powers as will speedily relieve existing conditions and fin- 
ally determine the state’s right to regulate and control 
these corporations. If by reason of such action on your 
part questions of law or equity present themselves which 
either the state or the telephone company may elect to 
appeal to the supreme court, the state may properly ask 
an early adjudication of the same and thus determine 
whether additional legislation may be required at the hands 
of the special session of the legislature which for other 
reasons I shall be compelled to call.” 


News now comes from Vermont to the effect that Gov- 
ernor Fletcher, unsatisfied with the action taken by the 
Public Service Commission in the. foregoing matter, has 
removed Chairman Charles D. Watson from the commis- 
sion and has appointed Robert C. Bacon, of Brattleboro, 
in his place. He has also requested the resignation of 
W. R. Warner, another member of the commission. Ex- 
Chairman Watson is quoted as follows regarding the gov- 
ernor’s action in changing the personnel of the commis- 
sion: 


“When the special commission appointed by the gov- 
ernor made its report after less than a month’s work I 
took the ground that the Public Service Commission could 
not legally issue an order based on the report before 
a notice and hearing had been given the telephone com- 
panies. The members of the commission had a conference 
with Governor Fletcher regarding the report of the special 
commission and the Public Service Commission agreed to 
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issue an order reducing rates as recommended by the spe- 
cial commission, but after considering the matter the other 
members of the Public Service Commission agreed with 
me that we could not take such action without notice to 
the companies. We notified the governor to that effect, 
and he replied that we were no longer fit to hold office.” 


The publication of the report of the special commission 
was followed by a published statement from the New Eng- 
land Telephone & Telegraph Co. denying the charges of 
the commission respecting its refusal to furnish informa- 
tion about its business. The company declared that the 
only request refused was that it furnish a list of the stock- 
holders of subsidiary companies and the amount held by 
each, and that its refusal was based on the ground that 
the request involved the personal rights of stockholders. 
The company declared that it had offered to furnish a 
statement of the amount held in the New England com- 
pany by each of its subsidiaries. 

The company further protested against the recommenda- 
tion of a 20 per cent. toll reduction in the state, “made 
after a superficial investigation of barely a month by inex- 
perienced men with barely a pretense of any attempt to 
justify their recommendations by the facts.” The statement 
concluded: “The company will prove, as soon as it is 
given the opportunity to do so, that it is not earning a fair 
return on its investment in Vermont.” 





The Needs of the Bell System. 

The following admissions were made in a recent article 
on the Bell telephone by Richard Spillane: 

“It is possible that we shall have an automatic system 
by which the present delay in getting a connection—short 
as it is—will be reduced decidedly; that it will be a mere 
matter of the subscriber pressing a button to get anv con- 
nection desired. It is likely that long distance conversa- 
tion will be made as easy as local line communication is 
today, and that the house without a telephone will be as 
rare as the house without a window.” 

“The Bell company has the advantage of bigness, power 
and national scope. It cannot compete with a lot of the 
Independents in their local territory except at a loss, so it 
does not, but gradually it enters into working arrange- 
ments with more and more of them and so extends its 
territory.” 





Telephone Eavesdropper Betrayed by Rooster. 

Residents near Donbrey, Conn., on telephone party lines 
who own roosters, says a Danbury dispatch, are now 
mighty cautious about eavesdropping to hear what is be- 
ing said over the line, following the recent experience of a 
Ridgefield woman who was betrayed by her rooster. Two 
people talking on the line heard the click of another in- 
strument and they immediately suspected some one’ was 
listening to them. Then they heard the crow of a rooster. 

An investigation resulted in the discovery that only one 
person, a woman, on the particular line owned a rooster. 
It is said the rooster was in the backyard at the time it 
crowed, but the crow was distinctly heard over the tele- 
phone. 





Reported Division of Michigan Territory Denied. 

A report appearing in Detroit and Grand Rapids news- 
papers to the effect that an agreement had been reached 
between the Michigan State Telephone Co. and the Citi- 
zens Telephone Co. whereby the former would evacuate 
the field in Grand Rapids in return for the latter leaving 
the field in Battle Creek, Marshall and Jackson, has re- 
ceived emphatic denial from the officials of the Citizens 
company, as reported in the Battle Creek News. 











Practical Subjects—Letters and Discussions 


Carrying a Toll Line Through Intermediate Station. 

I am enclosing a diagram for carrying a toll line through 
an intermediate station, which I believe is better than the 
one in TELEPHONY of July 19 offered by P. H. of Chicago. 
He states he sees no way to have Esmond out of the ring- 
ing circuit except by using code rings. In the accompany- 
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Another Three-Way Selective Ringing Toll Line Circuit. 


ing sketch it will be seen that it is simply the divided 
circuit ringing having the drop at Esmond from sleeve side 
to ground and at Malta and Sycamore from tip to ground. 

A. Malta can ring Sycamore by ringing on the tip side 
of line and can ring Esmond by using the reversing key 
in the ringing circuit and ringing on sleeve side of line, either 
ring not disturbing the other station. 

B. Sycamore can ring either Malta or Esmond in the 
same way. 

C. Esmond can ring either by plugging into correspond- 
ing jack and if Esmond is not equipped with a reversing 
key, may simply place permanent ground on the sleeve 
side of the ringing generator which will cause it to ring 
on tip side for Malta or Sycamore. This ground on the 
generator will not interfere with ringing on metallic cir- 
cuits or grounded lines, as grounded lines are connected 
to the tip side of jacks in most exchanges. 

D. The middle jack at Esmond is for listening in before 
plugging in on either side and thus to avoid cutting off 
through connections. 

The drops at all stations should be not less than 500 
ohms resistance so as to have high impedience to prevent 
the line from becoming noisy. 


Pratt, Kans. D. W. M. 





What the Bell Was Up Against—An Open Letter. 

From 1876 to 1893 the Bell interests were protected by the 
original telephone patent which enabled them to maintain an 
absolute monopoly. During that protected period of 17 years 
there were several attempts to set up competition, but the patent 
being upheld in the broadest sense by the courts, the projects 
were killed and the monopoly drifted along in its dignified, 
placid manner until the expiration of the patent. They had a 
second patent which was expected to extend the protected 
period and maintain the absolute monopoly for two additional 
years, and it did, as little or no effort was made by outsiders 
to vary the apparatus nor to manufacture competing telephones 
or to establish exchanges. At the termination of this second 
period of patent protection the Bell interests expected to con- 
tinue their monopoly, in the main, about a dozen years by means 
of the Berliner transmitter patent which had been granted and 
issued by the patent office after it had lingered therein in- 
cubatively for about 14 years. 

How very fortunate for the Bell that they owned the patent 
and that it had been delayed by the patent office! However it 
was somewhat stale when hatched and came out at an inoppor- 
tune time. There seemed to have been too much hatching. 
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Immediately upon the expiration of the second Bell patent a 
number of small manufacturers began to make telephones, 
transmitters and auxiliary apparatus for the general market for 
sale outright. The Bell company at first sold telephones in the 
same manner, and a number of years afterwards I discovered 
a set of them in use at Canton, Ohio, and upon reporting the 
find was instructed to purchase them and turn them in. Gard- 
ner G. Hubbard’s plan, credited by many to Theodore N. 
Vail, when general manager of the Bell company, changed all 
that and the history of the Bell company at the same time. 

Owing to auxiliary apparatus patents which it was thought 
desirable to avoid, the new manufacturers put out makeshift 
and generally crude equipment, but it sold, as the dog-in-the- 
manger policy of the Bell interests did not change and the 
people in the small cities, towns and communities demanded 
service. The Bell interests sought at once to discourage and 
to kill this new “opposition” business by threatening infringe- 
ment proceedings against the makers and the users of the new 
instruments. To this end a stack of circulars in letter form 
was gotten out setting forth the Berliner patent conditions to- 
gether with cuts of the patent drawings and the circular let- 
ters were mailed or distributed by the various Bell licensees 
to alleged infringers. This campaign of intimidation appeared 
to have little of the desired effect, as the new manufacturers 
and their customers continued respectively to make and to use 
the instruments as before. 


During this primary period of “opposition” to the Bell, an- 
other element of trouble for the telephone aristocrats in Bos- 
ton was set up by Milo G. Kellogg, erstwhile an original Bell 
man, who had met with a “stony stare” and a “marble hand” 
shake from the chief aristocrat in the “parent” office on Milk 
street. Mr. Kellogg being a western type of man, a Chicago 
denizen, with an unusual amount of red corpuscle in his sys- 
tem, resented the high-brow treatment accorded him as a 
visitor on business at headquarters and forthwith started some- 
thing that hasn’t yet stopped. It started at Washington, close 
to the building wherein the Berliner application rested so long, 
and before the aristocrats in Boston could stop it the adminis- 
tration had converted the great Berliner scarecrow into a 
thing of less value than a squeezed lemon. By-the-by, this 
result was accomplished largely by Attorney General William 
Henry Harrison Miller, under President Harrison, and that 
attormey general was the father-in-law of that great Inde- 
pendent promoter at Milwaukee, Clifford Arrick, of Indian- 
apolis, now nestling under the wing of the Bell as the head 
of the “publicity” bureau of the central group of Bell tele- 
phone companies, with headquarters in the new Bell building 
in Chicago. 

The Bell people believe in and spend huge sums for “pub- 
licity” but the brand of publicity is like their party-line ringers, 
biased, and inferior when compared with the alternating, re- 
ciprocating, both-way type of the Independents. 

With the death of the Berliner illegitimate incubator baby- 
scarecrow, all thanks to Mr. Kellogg, now lamented, the profit 
bloated Bell aristocrats looked like the famous deflated rub- 
ber-tire-twins, and before they could get their wind again, tke 
Gray, Carty and other auxiliary patents upon which they de- 
pended to give them additional prestige in the intimidation 
business were knocked into the condition known as cocked 
hats, by the courts. Thus stripped of their armor for offense 
and defense, the Bell was compelled to come out upon open 
ground and give battle to its opponents without the protection 
of United States patents, legitimate or illegitimate. At that 
stage of the warfare they seemed to be so depressed and un- 
prepared, having depended so entirely upon the patent situa- 
tion to support their monopoly, that the “opposition” forged 
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ahead with comparatively little real resistance and not only se- 
cured the theretofore undeveloped business in the small places 
but actually locked horns with them in most of the medium 
sized cities and in many of the larger cities throughout the 
central, western and southern states, with such success that the 
development was unexpectedly greater, much more, than the 
Bell exchanges had secured in all their years of occupation 
of the field alone. 

In the now open field of legitimate competition the Inde- 
pendents had to, and did, provide ways and means for build- 
ing up the business, improving apparatus, plants and methods 
better than had the Bell and thus led the way, the Bell becom- 
ing second rated and an humbled follower. Thus, for a period 
of 10 years, from 1896 to 1906, a spirited contest for 
supremacy in business, in apparatus and in methods was waged 
which was the making of the modern telephone business and 
which developed it away beyond all previous hopes or fondest 
expectations. 

Had the enthusiasm then manifested continued a very few 
years the Bell would now be practically out of the running. 
Avariciousness, begetting disloyalty to the cause on the part 
of men who had become wealthy and influential through their 
own and their associates’ efforts in support of it,-is the real 
reason for the “coming back” of the Bell. It had gotten so 
far behind in the fight for business and had fared so poorly 
that its captains realized they were done for unless they could 
make terms with some of the opposing captains for a fake 
defeat, as, with all its heralded capitalization and resources, 
the Bell was confronted with the fact, and realized it fully, 
that it could never be able to buy outright, in the open market, 
the plants and property of the Independents, which had be- 
come so vast and valuable, collectively, as to be entirely be- 
yond its means to purchase. Then instead of an open deal 
with its successful opponents to effect a cessation of the ex- 
pensive warfare, resort was had, as usual, to strategy and 
trickery. It was determined that where the Independents had 
not connected territories, to try to prevent such connection or 
development of plants and toll lines, and where they had con- 
nected territories, or systems, to attempt to break them apart, 
disintegrate them by rate cutting, free service, stealthy pur- 
chases, or pretended sales to local business men. 

These methods of “combating the opposition” were prac- 
ticed mainly during President Fish’s administration of Bell 
policies, from May 1, 1901, to May 1, 1907. Prior to that 
period the aristocrats had been lurking behind their “patent” 
breastworks, or, being unable to see anything west of Phila- 
delphia, did not comprehend what was taking place in the 
wild and woolly West. The methods stated were mainly de- 
pending upon in “combating” under Mr. Vail was comfortably 
seated, in 1907, as the Fish regime seemed to be one of hesi- 
tancy, uncertainty, afraid of making a false move and, all in 
all, was desultory and spiritless. 

The only official in the East who appeared to have a keen 
appreciation of the conditions West and appreciated the then 
magnitude of the Independent movement was C. H. Wilson, 
who was then, and yet is, in charge of the long distance branch 
of the Bell. Mr. Wilson is really a Chicago product and 
knows more of the country west of the Alleghenies than to 
refer to it as a place where the people merely vegetate. He, 
becoming apprehensive of the activity, growth and magnitude 
of the Independents, and because of the opinion that the de- 
creased rate of growth of his long distance business in the 
Middle West was due to the absorption of the business by the 
Independent toll lines, determined to definitely ascertain if such 
could be the fact. He selected the writer to conduct an in- 
vestigation throughout the then “battle ground,” the states of 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and parts of adjoining states. 
I assembled a mass of information, dealing with all phases of 
the situation and submitted a report, with complete maps of all 
the Independent toll lines in the area stated above, together 
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with comparisons of business, both exchange and toll, of both 
Bell and Independent systems, also the various rates, com- 
parative and otherwise and a comprehensive historical narrative 
of the Independent movement. This work required months of 
labor of myself and several assistants and when completed 
formed the first and, I suppose, the only complete survey of 
the “opposition situation.” This was the data, maps, etc., which 
J. B. Hoge, the president of the National Independent Asso- 
ciation reported of to the national convention, and stated that 
the Bell knew more of the Independents’ affairs than they did 
themselves and that it was high time they secured similar in- 
formation and statistics of their business. The “dope” was put 
up to E. J. Hall, vice-president and general manager of the 
A. T. & T. Co., and, of course, was a revelation to that august 
gentleman. From the talk, I assumed that upon the ensuing 
Friday, after the report was handed by Mr. Wilson to Mr, 
Hall, Mr. Fish was fully acquainted with the surprising state 
of affairs. 

Mr. Vail’s second advent in the telephone business occurred, 
as stated above, in 1907, May 1, and according to what’s-his- 
name’s alleged “History of the Telephone” Mr. Vail was, Cin- 
cinnatus like, at his Vermont farm, virtually at the plow, when 
waited upon by his future subordinates, etc. He was persuaded 
and, I should say, advisedly, pre-Vailed on to accept the presi- 
dency of the Bell system to succeed Mr. Fish. That “History 
of the Telephone” is a bald and bungling attempt, of course 
for a price, to paint a large sized halo over the head of Mr. 
Vail and smaller ones, over the heads of Carty and a very 
select few of the other real “higher ups” in blue Bell official 
circles, none of which is likely ever to get sufficiently high up 
to get any other sort of halo. When an authentic history of 
the telephone is written, it will recount achievements of many 
others and a considerable proportion of it will be Independent 
in character. 


Several years prior to the alleged Vermont farm incident, 
Mr. Vail’s brother, William Alonzo Vail, occupied the posi- 
tion of superintendent for the Central Union Telephone Co., 
for its business in Indiana, and while in that position was at 
the very hottest part of the opposition battle-ground, in a con- 
ning tower, as it were, viewing every portion of the field. He 
reported very fully to his brother and gave him the benefit of 
his and others’ views by letter. “Dear Tede,” as he addressed 
him, seemed to be very much interested in the situation and 
dropped in at Indianapolis on one occasion during that period 
and looked into it with his brother. Thus, he was quite fully 
informed as to how matters had been running under Mr. Fish. 
W. A. Vail told me that his brother had his plans laid to be- 
come the head of the Bell company and to secure control of 
both the Western Union and Postal Telegraph companies. He 
thought the coup would be brought about within two or three 
years, say about 1900, but the great deal did not, as we now 
know, eventuate so soon, and as far as discernible is not yet 
complete, as the Postal end of it seems to be lacking. The 
election of Mr. Fish as the head of the Bell in May, 1901, must 
have been an unexpected result of the manipulations, and the 
Postal holdings at the time seemed to be back of the candi- 
dacy of John I. Sabin. Mr. Vail had a considerable holding 
of stock in his own name and was supposed to be voting, as 
trustee, about 15,000 shares of J. P. Morgan’s holdings. 

With his personal knowledge of the Independents’ inroads on 
the btisiness and with the advantage of his predecessor’s trials 
to guide him, in a large way, he was well prepared to take hold 
of the situation and, in his strenuous manner, get “right” on 
methods of compromise where advisable, sales where best, and 
mergers and connections where necessary. 


The troubles of the Everett-Moore syndicate at Cleveland, 
in connection with its holdings of the United States company, 
together with its ownership or control of a dozen of the largest 
and best local properties in the state of Ohio, furthered the 
plan adopted during Mr. Fish’s administration. For, during 
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the latter part of his period of control, a deal was entered 
into for the properties and the passing of the control in them 
to the Bell or to “friendly” interests, which dismembered the 
Independent territory and gave the Bell a position of recovered 
stability, although no change was apparent as to the continued 
competition. Even though very adroitly conducted, the deal 
was so large as to its importance to the Independent movement 
in the state, that it attracted very scrutinizing attention on the 
part of the local Independents and soon became a Subject of sus- 
picion, more from the actions of the stealthy Brailey than from 
anything that could be put in evidence. 

This and subsequent allied deals, in Ohio and Indiana, the 
pivotal battle-grounds, which were entered into by other promi- 
nent Independent men, who secretly surrendered to the finan- 
cial inducements of the Bell officials, broke the spirit of the 
Independent rank and file and when the Bell, under Mr. Vail’s 
orders, offered modified connecting agreements and opened ne- 
gotiations on more liberal terms for mergers, etc., most of the 
remaining companies, believing the end of Independent 
supremacy had come, that they had been sold out by their own 
commanders, accepted the situation philosophically and began 
negotiations for deals according to the various circumstances. 
Then the glee in the Bell camp was unconfined. 

With the breaking up of the strong Independent organiza- 
tion which had existed in Ohio and Indiana, the desertion by 
the representative men therein, there was at once a very per- 
ceptible loss of interest in the Independent National Associa- 
tion, as the men responsible for the changed conditions were 
largely the leaders in the association and the effect upon the 
membership at large was disintegrating. The association could 
accomplish great results were it rehabilitated and the “copper- 
heads” eliminated, as the loyal and consistent membership can- 
not effect any progress with the Bell influences, as they are now 
associated, dominating. 

Were the Bell methods of business fair and their deals on 
the square, they would become popular and the public would 
not oppose them. The trouble now is that the people in con- 
trol of the telephone trust are not satisfied with a reasonable 
profit and are not willing to adopt a “live and let live” policy, 
and now that they have secured commission protection the pub- 
lic should demand of the commission an adjustment of their 
business policy, their rates and service, to secure just what the 
utility laws purport to provide, real justice and equity. Other- 
wise commission control will prove a greater protection for the 
practices of iniquitous treatment and extortions than did the 
Bell patents, thus fastening upon the country a monster 
monopoly of perpetual and unprecedented power. 

Columbus, Ohio. N. G. Warth. 





Elimination of the Automatic. 

I have read with regret the report of the probable selling out 
of the Chicago Independent telephone company, although I 
am interested at presented only from the point of view of 
a United States citizen. You know what happened to the 
Independent company: in this town, Omaha—and South 
Omaha. It is dead. The people are sorry. As they had 
just about a year’s service, only a trial, they could hardly 
miss it but they do. Every one that I have asked who 
used the Independent automatic telephone liked the service. 
I understand the people in Omaha and South Omaha 
voted for it and gave the franchise, so in a legal sense I 
don’t think the Nebraska (Bell) Telephone Co. had a 
right to buy them out. They took out all the automatic 
instruments, closed or used the exchanges as storerooms, 
etc. The South Omaha exchange has a sign on it: “AlI- 
bright Social Institute”, and underneath “Dress Making”. 

An old remark is that “two heads are better than one.” 
I will say from experience, that two telephone circuits are 
better than one, also. As to the switchboard operator, I 
do not believe that a girl, woman or man ought to be em- 
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ployed where mechanical apparatus can be used with more 
economy, as in automatic telephony. The work of a man- 
ual switchboard operator in any fair sized city is a detri- 
ment, in my estimation, both physically and morally. 

I wish to say to every Independent man: Keep the Inde- 
pendent system; you can improve same as time goes by, 
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Uncle Sam—‘‘Come Out of There! You’ve Monopolized That 
Telephone Long Enough.” 





but if you stick to one company or any system, it is bound 
to get old. It will not improve unless it is forced to, and 
that is usually too late. When the improvement is made 
it costs thousands of dollars more and gives a great 
deal less benefit both to the subscriber and the stockholder. 
We must have good, fair competition, or there will never 
be improvement. 

If all corporations were limited to pay to shareholders 
from 6 to not more than 10 per cent. dividends, the high 
cost of living would come down, and if any person paid more 
than the legal dividend, he would be put in jail for a year, 
or a number of years. I think times would be better. If 
any company had surplus earnings over the dividend that 
they did not use to improve their plants, they should be 
compelled to give it to their employes in wages, or else 
lower their rates. 


Omaha, Neb. G. J. Gerhard. 





Locating a Wet Spot in Cable. 

In the department, “Practical Subjects—Letters and 
Discussions,” in TELEPHONY of July 5, in the article, “Locat- 
ing a Case of Trouble,” a statement is made relating to 
difficulty encountered in attempting to locate a wet spot 
in a cable by means of a wireless cable testing set. 

It has been the writer’s experience in using the Tele- 
fault that false locations were due mostly to improper con- 
nections. When testing for wet spots in cables, most ex- 
cellent results were secured by connecting the Telefault 
to one of the wettest pairs in trouble, just as one would 
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in testing for a short. The pair and all others showing 
any effect of dampness were always disconnected at some 
convenient point beyond the probable location of the fault 
—all of the pairs in trouble being grounded to the sheath 
of the cable with the exception of one side of the pair 
connected to the Telefault, this side being left open. The 
more pairs affected and grounded, the easier it always 
proved to locate the fault. In the particular case described 
the fault could have been located most readily as all the 
pairs were wet. At the end of the cable where the Tele- 
fault is connected, all of the other pairs in trouble should 
be disconnected, so no physical connections to outside 
lines can be secured. 

In exploring for the fault, we always work from the 
outer end of the cable under test, in toward the fault. 
After it is passed, no tone is heard. This method never 
has failed us and if Mr. Allen has another such case of 
cable trouble, would suggest that he borrow his neighbor’s 
Telefault. We find it does the business. 

“Chuck the Lineman.” 





Letters from a Retired Lineman to His Nephew. 
Podunk Valley Farm. 
Dear Ben: 

It doesn’t require the brain of a Sherlock Holmes to find 
out that a certain young lady has moved from Poppleton to 
Milburn, otherwise you would not be so anxious to travel a 
half day by stage to reach a place 40 miles from any of your 
long distance lines. It is Julia who is keeping tab of your 
personal affairs. We are only interested, in as much as it 
deprives us of a visit from you. That doesn’t mean that we 
are entirely disinterested—but—oh shucks! Let it go at that. 
Doc Stuver upset a few calculations the other day, to the 
surprise of some of the wise ones. 

The liveryman in town has always cut his supply of hay 
from Bond’s slough. This year it has been too wet to get 
over more than half of the field with a mower. Being in need 
of the hay, he proposed having an old fashioned mowing bee. 

The idea roused considerable interest about town and nearly 
every able bodied man armed himself with a scythe and stone 
and appeared at the apponited time. Doc was among those 
who proposed to take a hand in the game. 

When it became known that Doc would take part, some of 
the jokers set about putting up a job on him. I was sorry 
for Doc but of course I couldn’t butt in. They proposed to 
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have Doc “lead off,” giving him the swath with standing 
grass on both sides. They picked Jack Wilson, a six-footer, 
strong as a bull, etc., to follow Doc. Jack was to keep right 
on Doc’s heels and warn him frequently to get out of the way. 
The others following Jack were to assist in worrying poor old 
Doc. 

Just bear in mind that Doc is 76 but hale and hearty. Still 
one wouldn’t expect much of a man of his age. I couldn’t 
take part on account of my foot, but I wanted to see the 
fun, even if the joke was on Doc. 
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Well sir, there were 30 or 40 men with scythes, and as 
many more spectators, on hand when work was to begin: 
They went through the formality of asking Doc if he was 
willing to take the lead. Doc said he had no objection and 
started out. When he got away from the fence about a rod 
Jack called to him that he was coming and he’d have to speed 
up a little. It did look as though Doc was going slow,— 
swinging his scythe very deliberate. Doc looked around but 
didn’t say anything. 

Jack started in but, somehow, while he swung his scythe 
almost twice to Doc’s once, he didn’t gain very fast and it 
wasn’t but a few minutes before he quit hollering “hurry up” 
to Doc. It wasn’t very long before we could see that Jack 
was losing ground. Slowly the reverse of the intended joke 
dawned upon someone, who called to Doc to wait for Jack. 

Jack did even worse after that, driving his scythe into a 
bog, binding somewhat. However, he was halfway across 
when Doc reached the other fence. Doc stopped to sharpen 
his scythe and take a drink of buttermilk from the jug that 
was waiting at that end, and then started back. He was at 
the starting point about the time Jack reached the jug. 

Doc looked over the crowd with scythes who hadn't started 
to work yet, shouldered his own and started for town with- 
out saying a word. Jack was a good loser. He mowed his 
way back to the crowd, looked a little sheepish, but said: 

“We'll have to hand it to Doc. If you stop to think, he 
learned to mow back when they cut all their hay with scythes.” 

Buddy was telling me about a question box they have in 
school; someone put in this question: “Why doesn’t lightning 
strike twice in the same place?” 

Only one scholar attempted to give an answer. 
isn’t most generally necessary.” 

You mentioned the freak actions of lightning. From what 
[I have seen, I never question any lightning storms. It does 
things beyond human imagination. No doubt a lightning rod 
every half mile adds a factor of safety to the line 

There are right and wrong ways of putting a lightning rod 
on a pole. In the first place, the wire used for the rod should 
be at least No. 6 gage. It should be free from kinks and 
flaws. The ground end should be a small coil under the base of 
the pole and the top should extend two or three inches above 
the pole’s highest point. The rod should not touch a 
cross arm bolt, or brace, and should be stapled only often 
enough to hold it from becoming loose. A staple every three 
feet should be sufficient to hold it in place. 

I think it is a mistake to drive the staples too tight, and 
I'll tell you why. Every staple will put a small kink in the 
wire, if driven too tight. I saw what I believe was an illus- 
tration of this several years ago. 

The gang was sheltered in a barn waiting for a thunder 
storm to pass. A flash of lightning struck the line not far 
away. The pole in front of the barn had a lightning rod on 
it. When we got our eyes open after the flasn the pole looked 
something like this (Fig. A). 

It looked as if an explosion had taken place inside the pole, 
at a point about ten feet from the top. The place was about 
where a staple should have been, and I maintain that the 
staple was driven too tight (Fig. B), causing a kink in the 
wire. The lightning, meeting with resistance, followed the 
staple into the pole and caused the explosion. 

Tweedles and her mother have just had a little trouble and 
Tweedles has come to me for consolation. 

Your Uncle Dick. 


It was, “It 





Tax Suit at Dallas, Texas. 

Preparations have been made to file suit on behalf of 
the city of Dallas, Texas, against the Southwestern Tele- 
graph & Telephone Co. for money alleged to be due to the 
city under the pole and wire tax ordinance. The amount 
involved is over $25,000. 
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Semaphores and Other Signals on Selective Circuits. 
By John A. Kick. 


In five or six years the telephone train dispatching system 
has been so wonderfully developed that from an _ experi- 
ment in 1907 it has become the universally accepted modern 
system in 1913. While few railways have entirely changed from 
telegraph to telephone dispatching, the delay is generally ac- 
knowledged as due to financial rather than other reasons. 

Not satisfied with merely calling any and all stations al- 
most instantaneously, the operating officials have been in- 
vestigating the possibilities of using the system for other 
purposes such as for the operation of semaphores for train 
control, throwing drops, turning on lights, and operating other 
mechanisms to attract attention of passing trains, or plac- 
ing in position some signal which will notify station at- 
tendants that they have been called while absent. 

The operation of semaphores is an advance step of great 
importance as it means time saved in the movement of trains 
and in this connection time is money. One trunk line has 
successfully used a semaphore signal for notifying trains 
to take a siding. The signal is known as the “head in 
signal” and, when displayed at a siding, indicates that the 
train finding it in that position is to go into the siding. This 
scheme is worked on automatic signalled double track and 
of course is perfectly safe, the only possibility being delay 
to following train if a semaphore should fail to notify a train 
that it was on the time of another train for which it should 
take siding. 

The usual method of notifying trains that a higher class 
train is running late and by so doing delay them in delivery 
of the notice as well as limit the delayed train to a fixed 
schedule rather than allow it to make up all the time pos- 
sible, is dispensed with entirely by the “head in signal” 
scheme. Trains of inferior class take a siding when sig- 
nalled to do so at a siding having a “Head in signal’’ and 
thus under direct control of the dispatcher, who observes by 
his train sheet the possibility of safely allowing an inferior 
train to proceed without delay to other trains following. 

After the train has taken siding, the conductor calls the 
dispatcher from a telephone in a booth at the switch. If 
there are no following trains to take the siding, the dispatcher 
directs the conductor to restore the signal to clear for the 
train following. The signal is controlled by a selector in 
the booth. In addition to the “head in signal’ displayed 
at the switch, the distant signal is thrown to caution, when 
the “head in signal” operates, so that an approaching train 
receives notice in time to prevent over-running the switch. 

An “answer back” signal operates to indicate to the dis- 
patcher that the signal has been selected and there is no 
good reason why an “answer back” could not be arranged to 
operate directly from the moving semaphore signal indicat- 
ing the action of the signal rather than its selection. 

The full use of the semaphore will mean a great saving in 
time and selectors with checking indications possibly, for “code 
answer back” signals will be generally used with safety. 

Interurban lines could use this system to full advantage 
either by semaphore indications or by lights, which for safety 
could be used in pairs in multiple to avoid failure to sig- 
nal if one lamp becomes broken or burnt out. 

Selectors can be used to stop approaching cars which would 
proceed only upon order of the dispatcher and the signal 
light would be extinguished or left burning as the dispatcher 
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may have directed. The large number of selectors permis- 
sible on a given circuit provides means of operating as many 
semaphores, lights, or bells as will be required on any line 
that one dispatcher can efficiently handle. 

On a circuit where the superintendent, trainmaster or 
others may have a telephone, which is not always answered 
promptly by reason of their absence, a drop or shutter sig- 
nal can be arranged to indicate that a call has been made 
antl insuring that the party will call promptly upon his re- 
turn. With a separated freight and passenger station under 
one agent, as in many cases where small way stations are 
separated from the freight house by short distances and the 
agent dividing his time between the two, one selector can 
be installed at one office with an extension bell at the other. 

In large buildings, such as shops and round houses, a num- 
ber of extension bells can be controlled from one selector, 
insuring attraction of some one’s attention at all times. 

It is difficult to even prophesy to what extent the select- 
ive signaling system of today will be applied within the next 
few years. One railway is placing selectors in the residences 
of the signal maintainers, while another is considering se- 
lectors in the section houses. To these add the one using 
semaphores and in the combination of the three we have 
one of a number of possibilities. 





Inductive Effects Caused by High Tension Lines. 

High tension power circuits paralleling long distance 
telephone circuits produce in the latter disturbances that 
not only impair the service, says Electrical Record, but 
sometimes threaten the existence of the telephone ap- 
paratus itself. The problems arising from this source are 
almost as serious and quite as evasive as those due to 
lightning, and they are of the same general nature. These 
problems apply directly to long telephone circuits paral- 
leling high tension lines for any considerable distance, 
and especially in the case of telephone circuits used in 
electric railway train dispatching, or in close proximity to 
or occupying the same poles as the high tension wires. 

Induction is the peace disturber, and apparently appears 
on the slightest pretext. A wet limb of a tree swinging 
against the 50,000-volt line for an instant; a heavy and 
saturating fog; an insulator cracked and full of moisture; 
a heavy surge in the high tension circuit; a slight ground 
on the high tension—in fact, anything tending to unbal- 
ance the high tension circuit for the briefest part of a 
second—and the ordinary telephone lightning arresters 
are grounded from one end of the line to the other, or, 
worse, a serious burnout occurs. In either event, the 
line is put out of service at the very moment when it is 
most needed. 

Extensive researches have been made by many elec- 
trical engineers to develop a lightning arrester to combat 
this class of trouble. The requirements of the situation 
demand that an arrester for this purpose shall, first, in 
no way interfere with the service currents. Second, its 
resistance must drop instantly to a very low point when 
the induction, cross or lightning is on the lines. Third, 
its resistance and insulation must automatically and in- 
stantly increase to a high point when the disturbance, 
due to the foreign current, ceases, with the added safe- 
guard to service that no ground is left on the line after 
such disturbance. 








Automanual Equipment to 





be Installed in Kansas City 


Kansas City Home Telephone Co. Signs Contract for Automanual Apparatus to Replace Present Manual Equip- 
ment—First Step of Installation to be Completed by December—Details of Installation 
in Connection with Operation of Manual Boards 





On August 5 the Kansas City Home 
Telephone Co., of Kansas City, Mo., con- 
tracted with The Telephone Improvement 
Co., of Chicago and Cleveland, for the in- 
stallation of the Automanual, Series “B” 
Standard Interexchange System. The first 
step of this installation will be completed 
on December 6. This automanual con- 
tract was concluded after several years’ 
study by the Kansas City Home Tele- 
phone Co., of service by “B” operators. 

The company’s plans for the adoption 
of automanual are interesting and unique. 
The manual switchboards will remain in 
the service until the last step of auto- 
manual has been installed, namely, the 
line equipments and primary selectors. In 
the meantime the automanual connectors 
and exchange selectors of the Series “B” 
standard will be installed, as well as the 
operators’ keyboards and trunk selectors 








standard equipment will complete the 
call, giving automatic periodic ringing, 
automatic ring-back or busy test, if the 
called for line is busy. Upon completion 
of conversation, the act of replacing the 
receivers upon the hook, automatically 
disconnects the automanual switches. 
From this description of operation, it 
will be readily observed that the originat- 
ing subscriber can check the repeat to 
the automanual operator. The resulting 
accuracy in establishing distant ex- 
change connections, due to the elimina- 
tion of the order wire and “B” operating 
confusion, is at once appreciated. In ad- 
dition to the increased operating effici- 
ency, a large increase in inter-exchange 
trunking capacity through the existing 
cable pairs is obtained, because of the 
instantaneous disconnect feature of the 
automanual equipment. This increase is 








through which the trunking to the auto- oO. C. 


manual apparatus will be accomplished. 

The operation of the exchange up to this point of the 
installation will be as follows: In answering a call, the 
“A” operator inserts the answering plug in the usual way 
and if the called-for party is located in the original ex- 
change, the usual method of connecting through the mul- 
tiple will follow. However, if the call is for a party whose 
line terminates in a distant exchange, the operator will, 
upon hearing the exchange prefix, insert the calling plug 
into the automatic trunk jacks without test, as these jacks 
are not multipled. 

This connection is instantaneously carried to the first 
automanual operator’s key-set. That operator answers the 
call by using the word “auto,” whereupon the “A” operator 
will repeat the number given by the calling party, both to 
the automanual operator and to the calling party. The 
automanual operator depresses the corresponding buttons 
of her key-set, after which the automanual series “B” 


illustrated by the fact that in manual 
practice, trunk cable pairs carrying con- 
versations which average two minutes in duration, are es- 
timated to handle 20 calls per hour, while in automanual 
practice the same cable pair will, it is said, handle 30 calls. 

After the establishment of the automanual inter-exchange 
trunking system, the remaining step required to entirely 
replace the manual equipment is accomplished by the in- 
stallation of automanual line equipments and relay primary 
selectors. In the meantime, the adaptation of the auto- 
manual equipment will, it is claimed, afford a great re- 
lief to the service. 

The telephone companies concerned in this transaction 
are the Kansas City Home Telephone Co., The Telephone Im- 
provement Co. of Chicago and Cleveland acting as sales and 
engineering agents for Automanual, and the North Electric 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, manufacturers of the Automanual sys- 
tem in its modern factory recently erected in Galion, Ohio. 

Those directly connected with this contract are O. C. 


Snider. 


























. Webster. W. C. Polk. 


Garrison Babcock. Cc. H. North, 
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Snider, vice-president and general manager of the Kansas 
City Home Telephone Co., and a leading factor since its 
organization; W. C. Polk, engineer and general superin- 
tendent of the Kansas City Home Telephone Co.; C. H. 
North, founder and president of the North Electric Co.; 
H. G. Webster, chief engineer of The Telephone Improve- 
ment Co., and Garrison Babcock, general manager of The 
Telephone Improvement Co. 





Siamese Official Thinks Telephone Poles Too Far Apart. 

Herr C. Zisswiller, chief electrical engineer of the Sia- 
mese government, has been passing through this country 
on a trip around the world. He left Bangkok at the begin- 
ning of April on a year’s leave of absence and reached this 
country by way of Japan and Honolulu, landing at San 
Francisco, thence taking a transcontinental trip across the 
country to New York City. He visited Niagara Falls 


From Factory 


Convention: Missouri, 


A Durable Kerosene Furnace. 

A kerosene furnace especially adapted by reason 
of durability to the use of telephone and telegraph com- 
panies, shown the accompanying illustration. 
The reservoir or body of this 
furnace made _ entirely of 
heavy metal, and all the joints 
are autogenously welded by the 
oxy-acetylene process, which in- 
sures one of the strongest joints 
possible. It is claimed for the 
burner that it is made of the best 
composition and that iv is so con- 


is in 





is 


structed that it can be taken 
apart and cleaned of any carbon 
deposit. 


The general advantage of a 
kerosene furnace are its econo- 
my and It is declared 
that two quarts of kerosene oil 
will burn as long and do as much 
work as four quarts of gasoline, 
and kerosene may be carried 
with less danger of igniting and 
causing damage by fire. It can 
be carried, also, without an in- 
surance permit. 

The furnace shown herewith 
is the “Always Reliable” B fur- 
nace made by Otto Bernz, 21-43 Ashland street, Newark, 
N. J., manufacturer of a complete line of torches, furnaces, 
plumbers supplies and mechanical specialties. 


safety. 














Durable Kerosene Furnace. 





New Montreal Office of Hall Switch & Signal Co. 

The Hall Switch & Signal Co., in keeping with its policy 
of service to its customers, has announced the opening of 
a sales office in the New Birks building, Montreal, with B. H. 
Richards, sales engineer, in charge. 

Heretofore all Canadian business has been handled 
through the New York office, and with the idea of better 
service to its Canadian customers, the Montreal sales office 
has been opened. 





Sale of Central Energy Telephones. 
The Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., of Roches- 
ter. N. Y., is sending out a circular showing five types of 
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and while in Buffalo spoke to a reporter of the difference 
in practice in regard to telegraph and telephone line con- 
struction as between this country and Siam. 

In Siam the poles are of teakwood, which he declared 
to be much stronger than the wood used here. The poles 
are placed closer together than in this country and_ this 
makes interruptions of telegraph and telephone communica- 
tions much less frequent. He supposed the cheap construc- 
tion of our telegraph lines was necessary because of the 
large amount of material required to traverse the great 
distances. 








Shortage in Alberta Telephone Accounts. 

A shortage of $20,000 is reported to have been dis- 
covered in the telephone accounts of the provincial gov- 
ernment of Alberta, Canada. Two officials of the gov- 
ernment are said by officers to be missing. 


and Salesroom 


Sedalia, August 20, 21 


its “central energy” wooden case telephones which are 
offered in lots of 100 of assorted kinds at a reduction of 
50 per cent. The special prices range from $4.50 to$5.90 
per instrument. 





Paragraphs. 

Tue M. W. Dunton Co., Providence, R. I., announces that 
R. L. Thayer of 424 South Clinton street, Chicago, IIl., has 
been appointed as district sales manager of “Nokorode” for 
Illinois, with a large stock in Chicago; and also that Brown & 
Hall, 620 Central National Bank building, St. Louis, Mo., will 
serve as district sales managers of “Nokorode” for the state 
of Missouri, with a large stock in St. Louis. 

McRoy Cray Works, of Brazil, Ind., manufacturers of 
“McRoy conduits,” for telephone, telegraph, electric light and 
power cables, have issued an attractive August calendar blot- 
ter. Under the heading “The March of the Reapers,’ there 
is published on this blotter some interesting facts regarding 
the steady progress northward in the harvesting of the world’s 
crops since January, when harvesters began operations in New 
Zealand and Chili. This company maintains its Chicago office 
at 445 The Rookery. 





Women Want Chicago To Own Automatic System. 

Municipal ownership of the automatic telephone system 
of Chicago was urged at a meeting of the directors of 
the Women’s party of Cook county, Ill, at a meeting 
in the Hotel La Salle at Chicago, this week. 

The women, in a set of resolutions, protested against 
the consolidation of the Chicago Telephone Co. and the 
Illinois Telephone & Telegraph Co. unless autoniatic ap- 
paratus is installed and the rate fixed by the council. 

Resolutions protesting against the proposed sale of the 
automatic to the Chicago Telephone Co. also were adopted 
at a meeting of the West Englewood Improvement & So- 
cial Club at the Hotel La Salle. 





The Telephone in Window Advertising Display. 

The telephone plays an important part in the window 
advertising scheme of the Holmes Snowflake Laundry Co., 
of Toledo, Ohio. Telephones with notices attached to 
represent the various divisions of the city adorn the windows 
with the suggestion: “Telephone your order. Others do. 
Why not you?” It is claimed that the display has not only 
attracted a great deal of attention but that it has achieved 
results. 











The Telephone Engineer’s Imaginary Mexican Escapade 


In Which Our Hero Invents a Pocket Wireless Telephone Instrument, Acts as a Spy in a Mexican Battle, Holds 
Conversations With His Friends While in the Enemy's Ranks and—— 
Wakes Up !—Concluding Installment 


By J. D. Archer 


Bemis dashed to the stair landing, snatching a musket from 
one of the prostrate soldiers as he went, and as the first of 
the two dusky forms appeared above the railing, dealt him a 
severe blow with the butt of the gun that sent him careening 
to the floor below. 

The next instant the sharp report of a musket rang out on 
the night air, and a bullet whistled past the engineer’s head. 

Close upon this report followed another and the heavy fall 
of a body told that the shot had found a victim. 

“Did they get you, Pard?” inquired a voice which Bemis 
recognized as that of the fugitive. 

“No, but it came close.” 

“We've got to make a break for liberty now. 
posse will be upon us directly.” 

As he spoke the fugitive took deliberate aim at the form 
of the fifth soldier as he was disappearing through the door- 
way into the street. 

“Run for it. Quick!” he urged, and Bemis plunged down 
the stairs three steps at a time followed closely by his com- 
panion. 

As they reached the door, and dashed through it, they 
gained the street only to find themselves surrounded by fed- 
eral soldiers. 

A sharp struggle ensued, and the engineer felt a stinging 
blow fall upon his temple and he knew no more. 

When he awakened, he found himself in a strange place, 
and someone was binding a cloth about his head. He tried 
to raise himself to a sitting posture, but only reeled dizzily 
and sank backward. 

“Hello. Coming out of it at last, are you? That fellow 
slammed you pretty hard, but you will be all right shortly. 
I am anxious to know how you will like our new quarters.” 

“Where are we,” asked our hero weakly, as he recognized 
the voice as that of his companion in the encounter in the 
deserted building. 


The whole 


“We are safe in the old Bastile tower. The Padre was in 
a short time ago and informed me that we had been sen- 
tenced by federal court martial to be shot at sunrise. I was 
beginning to think that you had escaped the executioners,” 
drawled the unknown prisoner good humoredly. 

“What! To be shot at sunrise tomorrow?” exclaimed the 
engineer quickly, sitting bolt upright regardless of his weak- 
ness. 

Mechanically his hand went to the place under his coat 
where he had last concealed his wireless instrument. To his 
surprise he found it. He drew it from the leather case and 
inspected it carefully. 

“Never say die!” he muttered. 

“Yes.” 

Bemis crawled to one of the small windgws, of which there 
were two, both of which opened on the curved side of the 
tower. He was delighted to find that he could command the 
best possible view of the federal position. 

He pressed the button on his instrument. 

His: fellow prisoner regarded his movements quizzically. 

“Hello. Manning?” 

“Surely, Old Scout, where have you been all this time? 
I’m going to be shot as an impostor very shortly if you don’t 
make good. When are we going to do it?” 


>.” 


“Are we alone here? 


“Now is the appointed time. Listen. I told of 
rendezvous in the old building?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, last_ night another American investigator took refuge 
in that house, and was followed by a band of federal. sol- 
diers. We_met them, and floored four of them, but the fifth 
one escaped, and he brought a posse back with him and as we 
were making a dash for liberty, they surrounded us, and, asa 
result we are now penned up here in the old Bastile tower 
Luckily the two little north windows of our prison afford a 
splendid view of the federal position. 
their position is on the northwest. If General Diaz will mass 
his army to advance upon this point, and first make a show of 
attack from the northeast, and then tremendous 
charge upon the poorly fortified portion from the northwest, 
I am confident he can force them from their present strong 
position, and achieve a complete victory. Quick action is all 
that is necessary. When will you make the advance?” 

“At once. Already we are breaking camp, and the order 
has been given to move upon the city without delay.” 


you my 


The weak point in 


make a 


“Remember, if you fail, we must die at sunrise.” 

“Have no fear, for by that time the city will be ours.” 

Bemis laid the instrument aside carefully, leaving the bulb 
exposed, all of which proceedings his fellow captive regarded 
questioningly. 

“May I be so bold as to inquire who you are?” he ventured 
finally. 

“Elbridge Bemis. Special Diaz of the 
rebel army of Mexico. Am I entitled 
to a return of the compliment?” laughed the engineer. 

“Most certainly. Jennings Allison is my name. 
doing a layout of the federal works, and was just preparing 
to make a getaway when those five greasers got wise to me 
last night.” 

The two shook hands heartily, and being drawn together by a 
sense of comradeship, they naturally exchanged 
fidences. 

An hour, two, three passed, and then the rattle of musketry 
smote upon their ears, the sound emanating from the northeast. 

They both sprang to their feet, and Allison drew forth from 
beneath his shirt a small telescoped field glass. 

“There is only a strong skirmish line there, but the federals 
are massing in that direction. It may work out all right.” 

Then he turned his glass to the northwest. 


General 
At your service, sir. 


scout of 


I have been 


very con- 


“There they are just rounding the bluff in solid column 
front. The federals have not sighted them as yet. If they make 
the next 80 rods unobserved, nothing in the world can stop 
them. See those Indian devils—a full thousand of them, 
sneaking through the shrubbery. Woe to you, O Madero.” 

The next moment a cannon boomed off to the northeast and 
was answered by another, which was a signal for a general 
opening of both batteries, and a few moments later shells 
were exploding in the midst of the federal forces with telling 
effect. 

Bemis grasped his instrument. 


“Hello. Manning?” 

“Yes.” 

“Rush your advance on the right. Forward at double 
quick. The federal forces are massing to repel the attack 


from the northeast. Our little ruse is working. Come on. 
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Come on, old man. Wade right in before they tumble,” 
urged Bemis, the suspense of the moment causing the perspira- 
tion to stand out in beads upon his forehead. 

“My God. See them come, Bemis. See them come. 
are almost to the 
parts. Aha! 
forming, but they are too late.” 


They 
Now they are climbing the ram- 
The 


works. 
They are discovered. federals are re- 

Bemis snatched the glass and stood with it pressed to his 
eyes. 

“Hurrah. The big fight is on 
opening on the right. Great Caesar! See them pouring the 
shells into the federal ranks. Now the machine guns are off. 
See them mowing their way before them. The federals are 
wavering—they fall back. Now they are rallying for another 
No use, old boys. No use!” 


now. ‘The batteries are 


stand. 

Suddenly, as they stood watching the conflict the outcome 
of which meant life or death to them, there came a blinding 
flash to their left, and the two were thrown flat upon the 
floor of the prison cell, while debris was showered all about 
them. 

Stunned for a moment only, they :crambled to their feet to 
find that a shell had torn the entire corner from the tower. 

“Allison, we are free.” 

“Hurrah. Make way for liberty while the way is open,” 
cried the latter. 

They clambered out through the ragged aperture and onto 
the roof below, and from thence to terra firma. 

In the streets people were huddled in masses like scared 
sheep, and the two fugitives made their way by a circuitous 
route in the direction of the conflict. Soon the stream of 
wounded could be seen moving in the opposite direction. 

Both of them being garbed as federal soldiers they were 
allowed to pass unchallenged, and pressing eagerly forward, 
were soon in full view of the conflict. 

Suddenly, the direction of the fire of the batteries changed, 
and before they were aware of it, shells were plowing up the 
earth savagely all about. 

There was a crash directly over them, and Allison threw 
up his hands and reeled forward upon the sand. The blood 
streamed profusely from his forehead. 

Bemis knelt beside the prostrate figure and sought to 
staunch the flow of blood by wrapping his kerchief tightly 
about the wounded man’s head. 


The increasing din of battle caused him to look in that 
direction, and he saw that the federal lines were wavering. 
The batteries were unlimbering and he saw one six-mule 
team start with a heavy field piece and come tearing in his 
direction. He seized the form of the unconscious scout in 
his arms and endeavored to drag it out of the course of their 
flight. With the speed of the wind it tore toward them. 
Seemingly he was unable to get clear of the line of their 
headlong, excited sally. Then to add to his dilemma, he per- 
ceived that other teams were following, charging like mad. 
The first team was almost upon them—thirty—twenty—ten 
yards, when, without warning, a shell of canister 
down upon them, exploding in their midst, and piled the 
wrecked field gun and caisson against the writhing forms of 
men and horses. Now, the din increased frightfully; the 
entire federal force gave way, and regardless of all attempts 
at rallying them, fled precipitately. Re- 
covering from the shock of the scene before him, Bemis 
lifted the form of his companion by main strength and car- 
ried it to where the wrecked caisson lay and crouched down 
behind it. On came the fleeing ranks, like the roar of a 
mighty cataract, first the batteries plunged headlong past 
them, then the cavalry plunged after them, over the forms of 
the dead and wounded, whose groans were plainly audible 
above the roar of battle, and upon their heels followed the 
infantry, what remained of them, a rain of shell and grape 


hissed 


On, on they came. 
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wreaking fearful havoc in their ranks as they tore madly by, 
the whole army as one being seemingly actuated only by a 
desire to escape the direful punishment being inflicted by the 
guns of the enemy. 

As the main body of the infantry passed his place of refuge, 


Bemis sprang up, and looked in the direction of the vic- 
torious army of the rebels. 
He thought he discerned the brave officer with his staff 


bearing down upon them, and waved his hat and shouted 
wildly, then he felt a rain of blows upon his head under 
which he felt himself sinking into unconsciousness. 


Bemis sat bolt upright—wide awake—in his Morris chair. 

His eyes fell upon his daughter, Betty, seated at the piano, 
while on his knee perched Master Robert gleefully beating 
time on his father’s head with a tin pistol as his sister played 
with great gusto the accelerated strains of Alexander’s Rag 
Time Band. 

The selection finished, Betty turned from the piano and saw 
that her father had awakened. She ran to his chair, and 
dropped upon the wide arm of it, and patted his cheek fondly. 

“We fetched Daddy at last, didn’t we, Bobby. Ten cannons 
wouldn’t wake Daddy when he once gets soundly asleep, I’ 
bet.” 

“No-o-o! Fifty of ’em wouldn’t,” confirmed the youngster. 

The engineer kissed them both and laughed good humoredly 
as he said: 

-“You little rascals! You knocked ‘Daddy’ out of getting 
that fifty-vear franchise as slick as a whistle.” 
(Conclusion. ) 





Telephone Service in London. 

In reply to a deputation from the London chamber of com- 
merce with regard to defects in the telephone service, the post- 
master-general recently admitted, says Electrical Review of 
London, that the service had not yet reached the standard of 
efficiency that was desirable. Regarding the complaints of over- 
charges, he said there were one million calls a day in London, 
and it would be impossible to conduct the service if the post 
office record were not accepted as conclusive. The post office 
engineers were trying to devise a meter which would solve the 
difficulty. The number of ineffective calls due to the inadequacy 
of the junction lines last year was less than % per cent. 
During the present financial year about £3,000,000 was being 
spent on new construction and development, and he was going 
to ask for the sanction of Parliament to borrow £10,000,000 for 
the development of the telephone system during the next few 
years; this money would be provided out of the funds in the 
hands of the national debt commissioners. Nearly half the 
trunk calls were between 10 and 12 noon, and it was, therefore, 
advisable to avoid those hours if possible. The post office was 
spending £300,000 on a new underground cable from London 
to Birmingham, which would provide three times the present 
number of wires, and would help the service to the north and 
west of England. £1,800,000 was now being spent on the de- 
velopment of the trunk service. 

The number of operators in London had been in- 
creased by 1,335, and of male night operators by 201. The 
average speed of answering calls was five seconds. His policy 

rates unti! 


large 


women 


was to effect no change in the existing system of 
the whole question had been investigated. In 17 
towns advisory committees had been set up to confer with 
the postoffice on telephone matters, and 12 more were in course 


of formation. 





Independent Company Buys Bell Exchange in Texas. 

The Abilene Indenendent Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
has purchased the Abilene (Tex.) exchange and other prop- 
erty of the Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone Co. The 
city council passed an ordinance permitting the transfer. 











Legal Cases and Decisions 


By A.H. McMillan 


Contract Tending to Create Monopoly. 

Previous to 1898, the Central Union Telephone Co. had estab- 
lished a system of long distance telephone communication 
extending over large parts of Ohio and Indiana. It also owned 
and controlled local telephone exchanges in many cities and 
villages of the territory. The American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. by license or stock ownership or otherwise, controlled the 
Central Union so that the latter with its local exchanges and 
long distance lines, became allied to and in a sense a part of 
the Bell system throughout the United States. There was also 
a large number of Independent local exchanges, often operating 
in direct competition with the Central Union in the two states, 
but not amounting to a complete competing system, because the 
Independent local exchanges were not generally connected with 
each other by long distance, hence could not give to their local 
patrons long distance service. 

It was the established practice of the Central Union not to 
permit its long distance lines to be used by or for the local 
Independent exchanges, and it thus promoted its own local 
business by offering in connection long distance service which 
local competition could not give. This policy was intended for 
and was effective toward unfairly suppressing competition and 
establishing a monopoly in the business. 

In this situation the United States Telephone Co. was or- 
ganized as an Independent long distance company for the pur- 
pose of furnishing long distance service to the Indépendent 
exchanges in the two states named and adjacent territory. It 
spent several million dollars in constructing such lines and made 
contracts with a large number of Independent local exchanges 
in Ohio, Michigan and Indiana, providing for the interchange 
of business “so that a comprehensive and adequate tele- 
phone system was thereby created.” 

This Independent system entered into a general telephone 
business, competing with the Bell system, and in about 1907 
had been so successful that it was furnishing long distance 
service for 800 Independent exchanges, 2,000 Independent sta- 
tions, and 700,000 telephones. At that time the Central Union 
company had abandoned its policy of refusing to furnish serv- 
ice to Independent exchanges and began to solicit an exchange 
of business with the local Independent companies. The con- 
tracts above mentioned between the local exchanges and the 
United States company provided that, for points reached by 
that company, they should give their long distance business ex- 
clusively to that company and receive long distance business 
from that company alone, so that this new policy of the Cen- 
tral Union company amounted to soliciting the Independent 
exchanges to break their contracts with the United States 
company. 

Several Independent exchanges accepted the offer made by 
the Central Union company and entered into interchange ar- 
rangements with it. The United States company filed a bill of 
complaint in the federal court asking for an injunction against 
the continuation of such policy by the Central Union company. 
The Central Union company demurred and the United States 
Circuit Court dismissed the bill. The United States company 
applied to the United States Circuit Court of Appeals. The 
hearing of the appeal was long delayed, awaiting a decision of 
the Supreme Court of Ohio on the same subject. The decision 
of the circuit court was upon the ground that the exclusive 
feature of the contracts between the Independent locals and 
camplainant was in itself unlawful and void as tending to un- 
lawful trade rhonopoly. 

The court of appeals upheld the decision of the lower court 
on the ground that the contracts were prima facie invalid and 
that there was not sufficient reason for exempting them from 
such invalidity. The court also held that it was not bound to 
follow the decision of the Supreme Court of Ohio, which had 
upheld these contracts. United States Telephone Co. vs. Cen- 
tral Union Telephone Co., 202 Federal, 66. 





Qualification of Receiver. 

The Roberts Telephone & Electric Co. owned an exchange in 
Abilene, Texas. It owed the stromberg-Carlson Telephone 
Mfg. Co. of New York about $22,000 and a bank at Abilene 
$5,500, and was also indebted to other parties. The Stromberg- 
Carlson company claimed its debt was secured by a mortgage 
on the property of the Roberts company. The bank claimed 
its debt was also so secured and there was a controversy be- 
tween the bank and the Stromberg-Carlson company as to the 
priority of their respective liens. 


The Stromberg-Carlson company brought suit against the 
telephone company for the appointment of a receiver. The 
cashier of the bank who was also a stockholder in it, was ap- 
pointed receiver. The court held that, while the cashier was 
disqualified as receiver by reason of his interest in the bank, 
his appointment was not void but voidable. Hence, while the 
disqualification did not invalidate his acts as receiver, he was 
not entitled to compensation for his services out of the com- 
payn’s funds. Roberts Telegraph & Electric Co. vs. Farmers’ - 
& Merchants’ National Bank, 155 Southwestern, 629. 





Restraint of Trade. 

A contract whereby a local telephone company agreed 
with a long distance company that it would connect the 
long distance company with its switchboard, and would 
forward all long distance messages over that company’s 
line, to the exclusion of a competing long distance com- 
pany, is in restraint of trade. So held the Supreme Court 
of Illinois in a suit brought to foreclose a trust deed secur- 
ing bonds of the Vandalia Telephone Co. The Kinloch 
Long Distance Telephone Co. of Missouri was made a de- 
fendant on the ground that it claimed some interest in the 
premises, as a result of a contract containing such a pro- 
vision. 

It was also held that the contract could not be sus- 
tained, on the ground that it was only partially in con- 
flict of trade, even though the competing company had a 
local exchange, and there would still be competition be- 
tween the two, for the effect of such exclusive contract 
would be ultimately to stifle competition, and create a 
monopoly, and would at least lessen the service which the 
local company could render the public. The court there- 
fore held that the long distance company had no interest in 
the case. In deciding the case the court said: ; 


“The use of the telephone has come to be quite generally 
regarded not as a luxury or convenience, but as a neces- 
sity. It is essential to the greatest public convenience that 
all users of telephones should be able to secure as nearly 
as possible, direct connection with all other users. This 
perfection of service is not now possible, but a telephone 
company is avoiding the performance of its duty to the 
public when it contracts to restrict its field of operations 
to communications to and from the patrons of one long- 
distance line. Any contract thus to deprive itself of the 
power to render to the public that service which it was 
incorporated to give, is violative of the public right.” 


Union Trust & Savings Co. vs. Kinloch Long Distance 
Telephone Co., 101 Northeastern, 535. 





Running in Wrong Direction. 

Where a railroad section man was injured by the sudden 
fall of a telegraph pole, which he was helping to erect, 
he was held not guilty of contributory negligence as a 
matter of law because he did not run in the right direc- 
tion to escape injury when he discovered that the pole 
was about to fall. 

The evidence showed that the work of erecting the poles 
was in charge of two linemen, who were brothers, named 
Moore. They had authority to call upon the section fore- 
man for the assistance of his men in erecting poles. They 
called upon the section foreman, who directed the linemen 
to help in the work. In doing it, they had two pike poles 
which were used by the Moores. The lineman and one of 
his companions were directed to lift on the pole, each with ° 
a shovel, which they inserted in season cracks in the pole. 
Two other section men assisted with their shoulders near 
its base. When the pole was partly raised, it in some 
manner turned, fell, and hit the lineman. The entire affair 
happened in a few minutes, and the court, in sustaining 
a verdict for the lineman, made the ruling as stated. 

An expert, who testified as to the usual and proper 
method to erect such a pole, said that a trench should be 
dug into the hole two and one half or three feet back 
from it so that the butt of the pole would go into proper 
position in the hole; that a jenny or raising crotch should 
be use in place of a cross bar, and pike poles should be 
used in place of shovels. Kansas City Southern Railway 
Co. vs. Rogers, 203 Federal, 462. 
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Condensed News Reports | 


Officers of Companies are Earnestly Requested to Forward Us Promptly All Financial and Other Statements as Soon 
as Issued, and Any Items of Interest as to Their Plants and Systems 


Personal 

RatpH Bett has been appointed manager of the Sadorus 
Telephone Co., at Sadorus, III. 

E. F. Wetcu, formerly assistant plant superintendent, has 
been made manager for the Aurora, IIl., district of the Inter- 
state Independent Telephone & Telegraph Co., succeeding H. 
E. Jeffrey, who has returned to Saginaw, Mich. 

James A. Seats, formerly traffic engineer of the Interstate 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Aurora, IIl., has been appointed 
sales agent of the Adder Machine Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
» sm headquarters in the National Bank building, Cedar Rapids, 

owa. 

C. C. Wirt, for the past two years engineer for the Kansas 
Railroad Commission, with offices at Topeka, Kans., has re- 
signed his position to accept service under the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. T. J. Strickler has been appointed to suc- 
ceed him. 

Joun F. Parsons, who for 12 years has been district man- 
ager of the Interstate Independent Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., with headquarters at Joliet, Ill, has resigned because of 
ill health. He will be succeeded by Jesse M. Brown, formerly 
wire chief at Joliet. 

J. R. Barey, plant chief of the Central Union Telephone Co., 
at Findlay, Ohio, has resigned his position. Mr. Bailey was 
in charge of Findlay operations during the March flood and 
through his efforts one line out of. the city was maintained 
throughout the time of the disaster. 


New Companies and Incorporations. 

BruNEAU, IpAHOo.—Articles of incorporation have been filed 
by the Idaho Southern Telephone Co. to operate in the follow- 
ing counties: Owyhee, Ada, Elmore, Canyon, Twin Falls and 
Gooding. The capital stock is $50,000 and the incorporators 
are as follows: William D. Reynolds, Mountainhome; Charles 
B. Faraday, Mountainhome, and Milton E. Reynolds, Bruneau. 

BertHa, Minn.—Articles of incorporation have been filed by 
the Bertha & Aldrich Telephone Co. with $1,000 capital stock. 
The incorporators are H. Kilburn, Rudolph Haase, Albert Lind 
and W. E. Portlaw. 

BoonevittE, Miss.—The Booneville Home Telephone Co. 
has been incorporated by W. H. Kier, Terry Recs and others. 

NortH Water Gap, Pa.—The Smithfield Rural Telephone 
Co. has been incorporated with $5,000 capital stock. The di- 
rectors are as follows: Lewis Overfield, Van D. Yetter and 
J. H. Swartz. Van D. Yetter is also treasurer of the company. 

BrRANCHVILLE, S. C.—The Cattle Creek Telephone Co. has 
been chartered with a capital stock of $1,000. The petitioners 
are: W. C. and D. S. Thompson, of Branchville. 


Garven City, S. D—The Garden City Farmers Telephone 
Co. has been incorporated with $10,000 capital stock. The 
incorporators are: J. C. Ash, Con Geldmacher, A. Harding, 
J. R. Evans and E. A. Seaver, all of Garden City. 


Construction. 

FinpLAy, Ou10.—The Central Union Telephone Co. has re- 
cently purchased a site on which a new modern office build- 
ing and exchange will be erected. 

West, Texas.—The Brazos Valley Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. plans the expenditure of about $10,000 in betterments and 
extensions to its system. H. C. Cooke is manager. 

EATONVILLE, WasH.—The Commercial Club of this city is 
assisting the farmers of this vicinity in their efforts to build 
a telephone line in the vicinity of Silver Lake. 


Elections. 

Comrrey, MiInn.—At the annual meeting of the Comfrey 
Rural Telephone Co. the election of directors resulted as fol- 
lows: Chas, Eig, H. D. Reed, Andrew Steinmetz, C. A. Peder- 
son, M. B. Harrison, W. C. Schweiger, Oscar Thor, C. E. 
Armstrong and G. W. Schaffer. 

JanesvittE, Wis.—The Rock County Telephone Co. held its 
annual meeting recently and re-elected the directors and of- 
ficers to serve for the ensuing year. The directors are as 
follows: Dr. F. B. Farnsworth, J. L. Bostwick. H. D. Mur- 
dock, I. F. Connors and Richard Valentine. The re-elected 


officers are Dr. F. B. Farnsworth, president; J. L. Bostwick, 
vice-president; H. D. Murdock, treasurer, and Richard Valen- 
tine, secretary and general manager. 

Wavtoma, Wis.—At the annual meeting of the Wautoma- 
Mt. Morris Telephone Co. the following directors were elected 
to serve for the ensuing year: E. F. Kileen, L. H. Larsen, 
Richard Ryerson, Geo. Gunderson and E. G. Keup. 


Financial. 

Comrrey, Minn.—The Comfrey Rural Telephone Co. has 
declared a dividend of 15 per cent. 

LANpDISBURG, Pa.—The Perry County Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. has filed an amendment to its charter increasing the cap- 
ital stock from $20,600 to $50,000. R. J. Makiddin, is presi- 
dent. 

CLinton, Wis.—At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Clinton Telephone Co. the usual dividend was declared. 
The company is growing steadily, over two telephones having 
been added per month to the exchange during the past year. 

JANESVILLE, Wis.—At its annual meeting the Rock County 
Telephone Co. declared a semi-annual dividend of 3% per cent. 

Wavutoma, Wis.—The Wautoma Mt. Morris Telephone Co. 
has declared a 10 per cent. dividend. 


Franchise. 

Farco, N. D.—H. H. Tuttle, president of the North Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co., recently applied for a fran- 
chise to operate in this city. It is the purpose of the com- 
pany to occupy the lines of the North Dakota Independent 
company and erect such other lines as may be necessary. 


Underground. 

Hot Sprincs, Ark.—The Southwestern Telegraph & Tele- 
phone Co. will spend $100,000 in putting all its wires under- 
ground. 

CoFFEYVILLE, KANs.—The Missouri & Kansas Telephone Co. 
contemplates the placing of considerable underground conduit 
in this city. 

DEFIANCE, OuHIo.—The Northwestern Telephone Co. has made 
application for permission to construct conduits through streets 
and alleys of the central portion of the city. This is pre- 
liminary to general improvements of its lines. 

Reapinc, Pa.—The Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania is 
planning to lay several thousands of feet of underground 
conduit. 

Miscellaneous. 

Paris, AkK.—In recent issues of TELEPHONY, items have been 
published regarding changes made by the Citizens Telephone 
Co., the capital stock having been increased from $2,500 to 
$50,000 and the company having purchased the following ex- 
changes: + The Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone Com- 
pany’s plant at Booneville, Ark.; the plant of the company con- 
trolled by Dr. Hornsby at Booneville and Barber, Ark.; the 
Charleston, Ark., exchange of the Franklin County Telephone 
Co.; the Scranton Telephone Co., Scranton, Ark.; the Branch 
Telephone Co., Branch, Ark.; the Six Mile Telephone Co., 
Ratcliff, Ark., and the plant of the Logan County Telephone 
Co., at Paris. Announcement has now been made that the 
officers and directors of the company are as follows: Conrad 
Elsken, president and general manager; J. R. Grounds, vice- 
president; R. L. Utley, secretary and treasurer; directors, Joe 
Yunker, Warren Hinchcliff, Dr. W. W. Hornsby, Dr. W. R. 
Hunt, J. R. Grounds and Conrad Elsken. 

Atianta, Ga.—Application for a charter has been filed with 
the secretary of state by the Middle Georgia Telephone Co. to 
build lines through five counties, namely, Bibb, Bleckley, Lau- 
rens, Twiggs and Wilkinson, connecting up ten towns and 
cities, Dublin, Cochran, Jeffersonville, Macon, Cary, Danville, 
Dudley, Irwinton, McIntyre and Toomsboro. The signers of 
the application were J. A. Faucett, Macon; H. M. Fleetwood, 
Macon; J. P. Peacock, Cochran; M. C. Arnold, Danville, and 
H. F. Griffin, Jr., Jeffersonville. 

Sycamore, ILt.—The entire switchboard of the Sycamore ex- 
change of the DeKalb County Telephone Co. was burned out 
by lightning, making a loss of about $15,000. 
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